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ISLANDS AT WatcHESHOO, LABRADOR. NESTING SITES FOR GREAT BLACK-BACKED 
GULLS AND EIDERs. 


PIASHTE-BAL RIVER AND LAKE, FROM BEGINNING OF HIGH LAND. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF LABRADOR.! 
BY CHARLES W. TOWNSEND, M. D., AND A. C. BENT. 


Plates I-III. 


THE following notes are intended to supplement the ‘Birds of 
Labrador’? published in 1907. They are the result of an ornitho- 
logical excursion to the southern Labrador coast in the spring of 
1909. 

The itinerary was as follows: Leaving Quebec on the mail 
steamship on May 21, 1909, we reached the beginning of the 
Labrador Peninsula on May 23, some 345 miles from Quebec and 
30 miles to the west of Seven Islands. ‘This point is where the 
50th parallel strikes the coast in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. From 
here, stopping at a few places, we skirted the coast as far as Esqui- 
maux Point, where we left the steamer on May 24. The next day 
we started in a small sail boat and cruised for a week along the coast 
and among the islands to the eastward as far as Natashquan, 
about 85 miles from Esquimaux Point and some 255 miles from the 
westernmost point on the coast of the Labrador Peninsula. On 
this trip we landed and explored at Betchewun, Isles des Corneilles, 
Piashte-bai where we ascended the river five or six miles to the 
falls, Great Piashte-bai, Quatachoo and Watcheeshoo. We spent 
two days at Natashquan and returned by steamer on the night 


1 Read before the Nuttall Ornithological Club, November 1, 1909. 

2 Birds of Labrador. By Charles W. Townsend, M. D. and Glover M. Allen. 
Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. 33, No. 7, pp. 277-428, pl. 29. Boston, July, 1907. 
See also Townsend, Labrador Notes, Auk, Vol. X XVI, p. 201, 1909. 
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of June 1-2 to Esquimaux Point, which we established as our 
headquarters until June 14, making a number of day trips on foot 
along the coast to the east and west to the distance of five or six 
miles, and inland the same distance to the Romaine River. We 
also explored Esquimaux Island and took a three days sailing trip 
to Bald Island near Betchewun. On June 14 we took the steamer 
to Mingan where we explored the surroundings, and ascended the 
Mingan River three miles to the beginning of the height of land, 
and traversed the Indian portage path back for a few miles. On 
June 21 we took the steamer for our return home passing the western- 
most point of the Labrador Peninsula on June 22. 

In the publication of the Boston Society of Natural History it 
was stated that the “arctic area extends in a narrowing strip along 
the entire east coast and on the south coast as far west as Mingan.” ! 
The latter part of this statement was based on previously published 
records, and we found it to be not quite accurate, for the coast to 
the eastward of Mingan in places as far as Natashquan is forested 
to the water’s edge, as is also the case with the group of limestone 
Mingan Islands. East of the Mingan Islands, however, the islands 
are largely bare and arctic in appearance and flora, but we found 
no evidence of breeding arctic birds such as the Pipit and Horned 
Lark, so common in such localities further to the eastward. In 
fact, at Natashyuan in the barren plains we found the only instance 
of breeding Horned Larks. 

The continuation of the range of granitic Laurentian Mountains 
looms up to a height of 800 to 1200 feet as a forbidding barrier all 
along this coast at a distance back of 2 or 3 miles at Mingan to 30 
or 40 miles at Natashquan; ,it is the beginning of the high land of 
the interior. ‘lo the eastward of the Moisie River it is largely bare 
of tree growth, and presents from a distance a typically arctic 
appearance. ‘That it is not arctic, however, our short excursion 
inland at Mingan proved, for we found everywhere on these barren 
hills evidence of a former forest growth of considerable proportions 
in the shape of tree stumps and trunks, which although whitened 
by long exposure to the weather, showed in their crevices the charred 
and blackened signs of a previous fire. Mr. J. A. Wilson, the 


1 Loc. cit., p. 282. 
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factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Post at Mingan, told us 
that this was the result of a great fire which started at the Grand 
(Hamilton) River about forty years ago and swept the interior out 
to the shores of the Gulf where the fire front was over 100 miles 
wide. From the high land back of Mingan we could see some still 
higher land where there were patches of unbroken spruce forest, 
showing still more clearly the Hudsonian character of this country. 
All this of course explained the absence of such arctic breeding 
birds as the Pipit and Horned Lark. Between this high land and 
the sea the country consists of a succession of flat terraces, showing 
evidence of recent elevation above the sea, which are covered in 
places with spruce and fir forest, in places with extensive sphagnum 
bogs containing numerous small ponds. ‘The whole region is 
dissected by rivers, some of which are of considerable size, and all 
at this season were pouring great quantities of dark brown water 
into the green waters of the Gulf. All are frequented by salmon 
which begin to ascend the rivers the second week of June. "The 
more important of these rivers are the Ste. Marguerite, Moisie, 
Manitou, Shelidrake, Magpie, St. John, Mingan, Romaine, 
Corneille, Piashte-bai, Watcheeshoo, Nabesippi, Agwanus, Little 
Natashquan, and Natashquan. 

In the high land these rivers form numerous rapids and falls, 
while in the coastal plains there are in places cuttings with high 
sand cliffs. Alders, paper birches and larches are common close to 
the water of the rivers, while the general forest consists chiefly of 
spruces,— the white, black and red,— and of balsam fir. A few 
mountain ashes and poplars also occur. 

The vegetation of the bogs or barrens is similar to that of those 
described on the eastern coast.! , 

Sandy beaches abound along this strip of the Labrador coast. 
These are in places backed by sand cliffs, which near Clearwater 
Point, six miles east of Esquimaux Point, attain to a height of over 
100 feet. In other places, as to the west of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s Post at Mingan, and also near the mouth of the Natash- 
quan River, there are extensive sand-dunes regions. At various 
places along the coast between Mingan and Betchewun there are 


1 Loc. cit., p. 282. 
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gray limestone rocks, of which also the large group of Mingan 
Islands, from the Peroqueets on the west to St. Génevieve Island 
on the east, are composed. ‘These limestones are in horizontal 
strata and are carved by the sea into numerous shapes of pillars, 
mushrooms, arches and caverns. 

The high land at the westerly entrance to the Bay of Seven 
Islands as wel! as the mountainous islands there, and the islands 
to the eastward of the Mingan Islands are composed of Laurentian 
gneisses and granites, as are also the coastal ranges of mountains 
already referred to. The larger Mingan Islands are forested and 
contain elevated barrens or bogs like the mainland. 

The bird fauna of this region of Labrador we found to be chiefly 
Canadian with a considerable Hudsonian element and of some birds 
that are often found in the Alleghanian zone. ‘The only element of 
arctic fauna that we found was, as already stated, a pair of breeding 
Northern Horned Larks at Natashquan. Horned Larks, Snow 
Buntings and Pipits were, however, found during the earlier part 
of our stay on the coast, but were evidently late migrants. 

Of Hudsonian birds the following we found to be summer resi- 
dents in this part of the Peninsula: Pigeon Hawk, Lincoln’s 
Sparrow, Fox Sparrow, Wilson’s Warbler, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
and Alice’s Thrush. White-crowned and ‘Tree Sparrows were 
migrants only to the west of Betchewun. Whether they remained 
to breed to the east of this point we do not know as we left that 
region on June 1 before the migration was finished. We saw a 
few White-winged Crossbills and Redpolls which were apparently 
wandering or migrating birds. Although some of the others are 
birds whose range includes the Hudsonian as well as the Canadian 
zones, such as the Spruce Grouse, Labrador Jay, Black-poll 
Warbler, Winter Wren and Hudsonian Chickadee, the majority 
are birds of the Canadian zone, while a few, although often found 
in the Canadian zone, are sometimes classed as birds of the Alle- 
ghanian zone, such as the Marsh Hawk, Belted Kingfisher, Northern 
Flicker, American Crow, Bluejay, Black-and-white and Black- 
throated Green Warblers, and Redstart. 

While the American Eider, Great Black-backed Gull, Common 
Tern and Double-crested Cormorant still breed in considerable 
numbers along this strip of southern coast, it is evident that Puffins 
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and Razor-billed Auks are rapidly diminishing their breeding 
numbers, while Murres and Gannets, as far as we could discover, 
no longer breed there. At Bald Island we found about 150 pairs 
of Puffins breeding, and a very few pairs probably still breed at 
the Peroqueet Islands. As far as we could discover, probably less 
than two dozen pairs of the formerly abundant Razor-billed Auk 
breed on this coast west of Natashquan. 

The cause for this diminution is not far to seek: — Indians and 
fishermen visit the islands with pails and collect the eggs for food. 
They also shoot the breeding birds. Eiders that conceal their nests 
under the spruce bushes are able to resist longer this war of extermi- 
nation, but near Mingan and Seven Islands, where there are Indian 
villages occupied by these people during June and July, the Eiders 
are diminished very greatly in numbers. We found Indians 
cruising and camping at various places along the coast and witnessed 
their depredations on the birds. Birds that lay their eggs in col- 
onies are of course more easily exterminated by these practices. 
According to the latest government census, published in 1908, the 
Montaignais Indians distributed along this coast number 694 in 
all, distributed as follows: 76 at Natashquan, 241 at Mingan, and 
377 at Seven Islands. ‘They come out of the interior with their 
furs the last of May and in June, and return to the interior about 
the middle of August. "Their stay on the coast embraces the whole 
breeding period of the waterbirds. 

At Mingan we were particularly impressed with the scarcity of 
passerine birds, which may perhaps be due to the presence there 
of Indian boys and their numerous small mongrel dogs that range 
the country, and also to their cats. We found that nearly all the 
Indians along this coast travelled about with cats as wigwam pets,— 
a fashion they are said to have adopted only of late years. Between 
them all the birds have but a poor showing. 

The absence of Ravens and Rusty Grackles and Pine Siskins, 
and the rarity of shore-birds generally, of Labrador Jays, Redpolls, 
Yellow-rumped Warblers, Hudsonian Chickadees, and Golden- 
crowned Kinglets appeared to us worthy of note. 

Our short stay of four weeks in Labrador was so timed that we 
arrived before the leaf buds had opened, and before all the snow 
and the winter birds had gone, and we left as summer was well 
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under way, after the migrants had passed, and the last summer 
residents had arrived. ‘Che Labrador spring is brief! 

The spring migration of water birds was from west to east along 
the coast with the exception of that of the Brant and probably of 
the Old Squaw which go north over the land. 

The temperature was remarkably even. The minimum ther- 
mometer registered 32° Fah. several times at night during the 
first ten days of our stay. ‘The average temperature at 6 A. M. 
from May 23 to June 3 inclusive was 42.5°, maximum 48°, minimum 
36°. The average temperature at noon for these twelve days was 
50.5°, maximum 58°, minimum 44°; the average temperature at 
6 p. M. for these days was 46°, maximum 53°, minimum 38°. For 
the thirteen days June 4 to 16 inclusive the average at 6 A. M. was 
45.5°, maximum 48°, minimum 38°; at noon, average 50.8°, maxi- 
mum 62° (June 10), minimum 44°; at 6. Pp. M., average 47.6°, 
maximum 50°, minimum 45°. The breaking of the thermometer 
prevented records during the last six days of our stay, but there was 
apparently no marked change. 

We added three species to the list of Labrador birds, namely, the 
Piping Plover, Blue Jay, and Black and white Warbler. We also 
observed several birds whose previous records were very deficient, 
such as the Pintail, Purple Sandpiper, Marsh Hawk, Kingbird, 
Black-throated Blue, Black-throated Green and Nashville Warblers, 
and Redstart. 

We wish to thank all our friends on this coast for their kindness 
and assistance on the trip, particularly Mr. J. A. Wilson, factor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Post at Mingan, Dr. J. E. Tremblay, 
government physician at Esquimaux Point, Mr. Saltzman of 
Betchewun, and particularly Monsieur Johan Beetz of Piashte-bai. 
To the last named, who has spent thirteen years on the coast, we 
are greatly indebted for much accurate information about the birds, 
as well as for specimens and kind hospitality. 

In the following annotated list those marked with an * are new 
to Labrador. For the convenience of future investigators we have 
given as many of the Indian and French vernacular names of the 
birds as we could obtain, for these two languages are practically 
the only ones spoken on this strip of coast. 
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ANNOTATED List. 


1. Colymbus holbeelli. Grespe.— We saw a specimen of 
this bird in the collection of M. Johan Beetz taken at Piashte-bai. From 
all that we could learn Grebes are rare on this coast. 

2. Gavia immer. Loon; ‘ Huard” (Fr.); ‘‘Ournorg”’ (Ind.).— We 
saw this bird commonly along the coast; most of the birds were probably 
migrants although we frequently saw single birds flying back and forth 
from the interior where they may have been breeding. We did not, 
however, find any of their nests in any of the numerous ponds and pools 
we visited near the coast. On May 23, we counted about forty of these 
birds from the steamer between the mouths of the Moisie and Shelldrake 
rivers, and we observed about the same number fly east across the mouth 
of the Natashquan in the course of an hour on May 31. On June 3 we saw 
a flock of 12, followed by 8 stragglers, fly east through the sound at Es- 
quimaux Point. The majority of the birds seen near at hand were in 
full adult plumage. 

3. Gavia stellata. Rep-rHroarep Loon.— We found this loon much 
less common than the preceding species, although we saw a few at various 
points along the coast. As in the case of the Loon, we found no evidence 
of breeding, and we were told by the Indians and others that they breed 
far inland. 

4. Fratercula arctica. Purrin; ‘‘Peroqueet.’”’—The only colony 
that we visited of these interesting birds was at Bald Island near Betchewun 
where we found about 150 pairs breeding in holes in the mellow soil of the 
island and under the limestone rocks. Most of the burrows investigated 
contained each a female and a fresh egg on the dates of our visits, June 8 
and 9, but it seemed probable that many of the birds had not begun to 
breed. Certainly they were spending much time in courtship on the water. 

As far as we could learn the only other colony left on this entire strip of 
Labrador coast to the westward of Natashquan is a very small one of a 
few pairs at the Peroqueet Islands off Mingan; or, more strictly speaking, 
Long Point. We passed close to these islands both coming and going, 
but saw no Puffins near them. 

5. Cepphus grylle. Brack GuittemMor; “Sea Pigeon”’; ‘ Pigeon.’’ — 
This bird was not common along this coast. We saw about 36 between 
Moisie and Esquimaux Point on our journey east, but as we saw only 
one or two on our return, we concluded that the former were merely 
migrants. Between Esquimaux Point and Betchewun there were eight 
or ten birds and between the latter point and Natashquan we saw only 
about fifteen. The comparative scarcity of good breeding places would 
account for this rarity. The only place we found evidence of their breeding 
was at the limestone cliffs on the east end of Esquimaux Island, where 
we saw two or three birds fly out from about 30 feet up. In the latter part 
of May we saw two birds in the white winter plumage, many in partial 
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moult and others in full summer plumage. A male shot on June 5 at Es- 
quimaux Point in mixed winter and summer plumage showed no evidence 
of breeding. 

6. Uria troille. Murre; ‘Murmette” (Fr.).— We saw nine Murres 
near Agwanus on May 30, either of this species or U. lomvia; they were, 
perhaps, migrating birds. At Betchewun we were shown by Mr. Saltzman 
a mounted specimen of an albino of this species that he had shot there the 
previous winter. Mr. J. Beetz showed us a similar specimen he had shot 
near Piashte-bai; both were of a uniform cream white color, with white 
breasts. 

All the men with whom we talked along the coast as far east as Natash- 
quan stated that no Murres bred there now, but that these birds were 
abundant in fall and winter. In the latter season they were often found 
bewildered or frozen in the woods and on the sea ice. We came upon 
numerous remains of Murres of both species along the shores. 

7. Alcatorda. Razor-Bittep AuK.— On May 29, we saw five birds of 
this species between Quatachoo and Watcheeshoo. On the following day 
near some rocky islands not far from Agwanus, we saw about 25 of these 
birds. On June 8 and 9 we visited Bald Island off Betchewun and counted 
17 of these birds. They were flying about the island and swimming in the 
water near by in groups of half a dozen or more. They appeared to be 
courting. We found no eggs, and concluded that they had not begun to 
lay. The limestone cliffs of the island contained suitable ledges for their 
eggs, and we were told they bred there regularly. We were also told that 
a very few might still be found breeding on the Peroqueets off Mingan, 
but we saw none when we passed these islands. 

8. Stercorarius parasiticus. Parasitic JAEGER.— On June 21 we saw 
from the steamer near Long Point three Jaegers apparently of this species. 

9. Pagophila alba. Ivory GuLuL.— We saw the wings of an immature 
bird of this species at Mr. Saltzman’s house at Betchewun, and were told 
by him and M. Beetz that this species occurred on the coast in winter. 

10. Larus hyperboreus. Guaucous GuLu.— We saw two of these 
birds near Seven Islands on May 23, one on May 25 between Esquimaux 
Point and Betchewun, and one near Quatachoo on May 29. These were 
either migrants or non-breeding birds, and were all apparently immature 
in the creamy white (Hutchins) plumage. 

11. Larus marinus. BLACK-BACKED GULL; ‘Saddle-back”’; 
*‘Le gros Goeland avec le dos noir ”’ (Fr.).— Common summer resident; 
seen daily all along the coast, also over inland ponds and rivers which it 
visits from its breeding grounds on the coast. We found the nests of this 
species common on nearly all the small rocky islands visited to the 
eastward of Esquimaux Point, generally on the highest and most con- 
spicuous place. On the bare rocks the nests were often bulky affairs made 
up of sticks, seaweed and grasses, while on the turf, they sometimes con- 
sisted of large cup-shaped depressions with elevated rims, made up only of 
the growing turf of grasses and mosses, without the addition of any extran- 
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eous material. These latter nests appeared to have been used in previous 
years. The nests were seldom over three or four in number on a single 
island, and often not more than one. They contained two or three eggs. 

12. Larus argentatus. Herring GuLt.— Common summer resident 
all along the coast. Nearly all the birds seen were in full adult plumage; 
a mottled gray bird was rare: we saw large flocks on the islands and shore 
near Seven Islands, and were told that they bred there in great numbers. 
At Esquimaux Point they collected to the number of at least 2,000 along 
the flats to feed at low tide. We found several small colonies among the 
islands to the eastward of Esquimaux Point just beginning to lay eggs the 
last of May. 

13. Sterna caspia. Caspran Tern.— The only previous records of this 
interesting bird are those of Audubon and Frazar. The latter found a 
colony of some two hundred pairs about twenty miles to the westward of 
Cape Whittle in 1884. At the mouth of the Natashquan River flying close 
to the sandy beach we both saw and satisfactorily identified a bird of this 
species on May 31. The bird was watched with glasses and we heard it 
scream but we unfortunately failed to secure it. 

14. Sterna hirundo. Common TrrRN; “Stearine.”— We found Terns 
abundant about the rocky islands between Watcheeshoo and Natashquan 
where they apparently bred. There were also fifteen or twenty pairs at 
Betchewun, at Esquimaux Point and at Mingan. The birds arrived at 
Esquimaux Point on June 3. All the terns identified were of this species. 

15. Sula bassana. GANNeET; “Margot” (Fr.).— On June 8, ten miles 
east of Esquimaux Point, we saw a Gannet in immature plumage flying 
west. M. Johan Beetz gave us an adult bird in the flesh that he shot on 
June 11 near Mingan. On June 21 we saw about 30 of these birds, all but 
one in adult plumage, between the Peroqueet Islands and Magpie River, 
and we saw one the next morning near Seven Islands. We were told that 
although a few Gannets visited the Peroqueet Island each year they had 
not bred there for fifteen years, a desertion that was predicted by Bryant 
as long ago as 1860. The last record is that of Lucas in 1887 who found 
“a few Gannets....in spite of the incessant persecution of the Indians 
who regularly make a clean sweep there.”’ 

16. Phalacrocorax auritus. CoRMORANT; “Gagati- 
ship” (Ind.).— We observed three colonies of these birds, the only ones, 
as far as we could learn, in the region included. On May 26 at Seal Rocks 
off St. Genevieve Island we found at least 200 pairs nesting on a smooth 
rocky island of about an acre in extent. We counted 204 nests, including 
some not finished. Some of the nests were empty, others contained one, 
two, three, four and in a few cases five eggs. The nests were made of sticks 
carefully interlaced, forming in some cases structures of large size. Many 
were partially composed of fresh rock weed (Fucus) and in several we found 
green branches of fir or spruce. One appeared to be adorned with some 
gull feathers, and another with a long curling shaving. Large crabs also 
were not uncommon on or near the nests. The rocks and nests were thickly 
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10 TOWNSEND AND BeEnt, Birds of Labrador. 
bedaubed with the white excrement of the birds. The birds at this rock 
were all in full adult plumage, but we saw two or three birds on a rock 
about three miles off that appeared to be in immature plumage. At no 
place did we see any Common Cormorants. 

On May 29 we visited a similar but smaller colony at Cormorant Isle 
off Watachoo and found 73 nests containing 170 eggs. On May 30 we 
sailed near a third colony on a rocky island off Agwanus of about the same 
size as the one at Cormorant Isle. 

We saw single birds flying inland over the rivers at Piashte-bai and 
Riviére des Corneilles. 

17. Mergus americanus. AMERICAN GOOSANDER.—On June 7 we 
saw 3 birds of this species flying by Eskimo Island. They were probably 
late migrants. M. J. Beetz told us that this species occurred in the open 

vater of the rapids of the Piashte-bai River in winter. 

18. Mergus serrator. Rep-BreEASTED MerGaANnser; “ Bec-scie”’ (Fr.): 
“Oushuk”’ (In.).— We found this bird common along the coast, generally 
in small flocks and not in pairs. 

19. Anas rubripes. Rep-LeGcep Brack Duck.— Common in pairs 
along the coast and in the ponds. 

20. Dafila acuta. Privram.— We had a very satisfactory view of an 
adult male of this species as it flew from a pond in a bog back of Natash- 
quan on June 1. 

21. Clangula clangula americana. GoLpEN-EYE; “Plongeur” (Fr.).— 
We saw but very few of this species along the coast: two at Isle des Corneilles 
on May 28, four at Esquimaux Point on June 6, and one at the cliffs near 
Clearwater Point to the east of Esquimaux Point on June 10. Here on the 
edge of the sand cliffs over 100 feet high in an old birch stub overlooking the 
sea, we found the nest of this species containing 15 eggs. They were 
12 feet from the ground in the stub 18 feet high. 

22. Clangula islandica. Barrow’s GoLpEN-EYE.— We learned from 
Monsieur J. Beetz that this species occurred regularly only in winter in the 
open waters of the river at Piashte-bai, and he very kindly presented us 
with two specimens of adult males in the flesh, that he had shot in January 
of the previous winter at that place, and kept in cold storage. 

23. Harelda hyemalis. Squaw; ‘‘Coe-caw-wee’”’ (Ind.).— We 
saw Old Squaws on one day only, May 23, while we were steaming along 
the coast between May Island and the Shelldrake River. To the west of 
the Moisie River we saw only about a dozen, but to the east of the Moisie 
and between it and the Shelldrake we saw numerous flocks of 50 to 200 
birds each, and from 1,000 to 1500 birds in all. These were either on the 
water or flying about high in the air either to the east or west. All appeared 
to be in full summer plumage. As we saw none after this further down the 
coast, we inferred that, like the Brant, the Old Squaw migrated north over 
land, and this surmise was confirmed by several natives with whom we 
talked. Mr. Saltzman said that very few went by Betchewun in the 
spring, although many flew by going to the west in the fall. 
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24. Histrionicus histrionicus. Hartequin Duck; ‘Canard des 
roches”’ (Fr.).— We were told by Monsieur Beetz that we might find some 
of these birds breeding at Quatachoo, and on May 29 we saw a flock of five 
of this species at that place and three more, full adults, at Watcheeshoo, 
but we found no evidence of breeding. 

25. Somateriadresseri. Moynak”’ (Fr.); “ Meship” (Ind.).— 
This was the most abundant and characteristic breeding duck along the 
coast, particularly at and to the eastward of Esquimaux Point. To the 
westward of this Point we saw many migrants on our arrival in May, but 
on our return in the latter part of June there were but few. Thus at 
Mingan on June 19 we saw 3 adult males and 30 in the brown plumage, and 
on June 22 at Seven Islands we saw four in the brown plumage and one 
partially moulted male. Nearly all the birds east of this point were in full 
adult plumage and generally in pairs, although we saw two or three flocks 
of 30 or 40 each made up of brown birds with one or two adult males. 
In walking around Esquimaux Island on June 3 we saw at least 500 of 
these birds on the rocks or in the water near by. Courting was continually 
in progress and the love note of the male, a loud and rather pleasing ah-ou, 
was frequently heard. 

We found their nests abundant, especially on the smaller islands, such 
as the Isles des Corneilles. The nests were either in plain view or hidden 
amid the dead grass, or in crevices between the rocks or under the spruce 
bushes. While often close to the waters they were sometimes several 
yards back in the middle of the islands. At the islands at Watcheeshoo 
on May 29, we found about 25 nests in a few hours. The usual number of 
eggs was five or six, in one case seven; all the eggs collected were fresh. 

It is evident that Indians and fishermen along the coast consume great 
quantities of the eggs of this valuable bird, and also shoot many of the 
birds during the breeding season. It is only a question of time before 
they are extirpated, as is practically the case now at Seven Islands and 
Mingan. 

26. Oidemia americana. Scorer; ‘‘Macreuse”’ (Fr.).— We saw 
Scoters in large numbers all along the coast; most of them were flying 
to the eastward, evidently on the spring migration. They became less 
common during the latter part of our stay, but even on June 22, near 
Seven Islands, we saw about 30 White-winged and 30 Surf Scoters. 
Although it is said that many spend the summer here, these are probably 
non-breeding birds for we found no evidence of their breeding. The 
Scoters were in flocks large and small and did not as a rule appear to be 
paired. At Esquimaux Point Scoters were seen daily flying east through 
the Sound sometimes in large numbers. 

The Surf Scoter was by far the most common of the three species, the 
White-winged next, while the American Scoter was comparatively rare. 

27. Oidemia deglandi. Wuuirr-wincep Scorer.— See O. americana. 

28. Oidemia perspicillata. Surr Scorer.— This, as already stated, 
we found the most common of the Scoters. On May 25, near Charles Island, 
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12 TowNsEND AND Bent, Birds of Labrador. 
these birds appeared to be in pairs. An albino of this species, taken at 
Piashte-bai, was shown us by Monsieur Beetz. 

29. Branta canadensis. Canapa Goose; “Outard” (Fr.); ‘‘ Nisk” 
(Ind.). — We are glad to be able to correct the statement made in the 
‘Birds of Labrador’ that this species “‘is now found breeding in the 
interior only or in the remote north and west” for we found a nest of the 
Canada Goose on a small hummock in the middle of a tiny lake in a bog 
two or three miles from the coast at Esquimaux Point on June 11. We 
also saw single birds and pairs in the bogs and flying back and forth from 
the coast at several points between Esquimaux Point and Natashquan, and 
we were told by M. Cyr of the former place that when inspecting the tele- 
graph line that runs along the coast, he occasionally caught young geese, 
and he stated that he once found a nest in the latter part of May between 
Watcheeshoo and Pashasheeboo. M. Beetz confirmed these observations. 

On May 27 we saw a flock of 28 Canada Geese, apparently migrants, 
feeding among the Isles des Corneilles, and on June 5, 17 flew north over 
the land back of Esquimaux Point. 

30. Branta bernicla glaucogaster. Brant; ‘“Bernache”’ (Fr.); Apes- 
tis’? (Ind.). — We were told by Dr. Ross, the factor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s Post at Seven Islands, and the statement was confirmed by 
several others, that the Brant came in thousands from the south the last 
of May, flying in between the islands and bedding in the inner bay. Between 
this date and the 15th or 20th of June they are constantly rising up and 
flying over the land in the direction of Hudson Bay. Mr. Charles Maloney 
of Mingan told us that a few were seen there in the spring flying west to- 
wards Seven Islands. Mr. Saltzman said he never saw any Brant at 
Betchewun. At Seven Islands the Brant are shot by the Indians and 
others as they fly by points, and are stalked in canoes concealed by blinds 
of grass or evergreen branches. 

We saw none of these birds when we crossed the Bay of Seven Islands 
on May 23, and but one on our return on June 22, but we were told that a 
large migration took place in our absence. 

This migration was described by Hind ! who observed Brant flying north 
over the land at the mouth of the Moisie River on June 10, 1861. He 
says: “From information derived on the spot, I learned that this bird is 
not seen much further eastward than Mingan, on the north shore of the gulf. 
They are found on all parts of the coast between Mingan and the Saguenay, 
where they arrive about April ? 20, and remain ten or twelve days. They 
go inland and breed on the upper lakes,’ or cross over to Hudson’s Bay. 
They come from the interior, with the other species of geese, about Sep- 
tember 15, remain about a month, then strike direct to the south shore of 
the St. Lawrence, or to the island of Anticosti, where they congregate in 
large numbers, before their winter flight towards the South.” 


1 Henry Youle Hind, London, 1863, Vol. I, p. 17. 
2 This must be a mistake for May. 
3 It is now known that they breed north of Lat. 83°. 
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31. Lobipeslobatus. NorrHerRN PHALARoPE.— We saw only two birds 
of this species, one on May 25, an adult female, the other on June 8. Both 
were a short distance from the shore at Esquimaux Point. We saw none 
at any of the numerous pools and ponds visited. 

32. Gallinago delicata. Wutson’s Snipe; “La bécassine’’ (Fr.).— We 
found a wing of this species at Esquimaux Point. 

33. Arquatella maritima. PurRPLE SaNnppirer.— As the only previous 
record is that of Audubon it is interesting to record that on May 29 we saw 
three of these birds on an island at Quatachoo, and secured one. It was 
in full spring plumage showing the purple sheen on the back. 

34. Pisobia minutilla. Least Sanpprrper.— We saw a few of these 
birds at several places along the coast and heard their flight song. We 
did not find it breeding, although we explored many suitable places. 

35. Ereunetes pusillus. SrmMipALMATED SANDPIPER.— We saw several 
flocks of these sandpipers at various places but they were nowhere abun- 
dant. They were apparently migratory. Specimens of both of these small 
sandpipers were secured. % 

36. Totanus melanoleucus. GREATER YELLOW-LEGS; ‘‘Le Grand 
Chevalier a pieds jaunes”’ (Fr.).— Considering the number of good locali- 
ties we saw surprisingly few of these birds, not more than eight or ten in all, 
along the entire coast. Four of these were on the main land near the Isles 
des Corneilles in a region that suggested the possibility of breeding. 

37. Helodromas solitarius. SoLirary Only one was 
seen, and this on May 26 in a marsh near the Isle des Corneilles. 

38. Actitis macularia. Sporrep Sanpprper.— Fairly common all 
along the shore, on the islands, and on the sandy shores of the rivers. 

39. Bgialitis semipalmata. SemipaLMATeD PLover.— A flock of 2 
migrants were seen at Esquimaux Point on June 3, and a few individuals 
at other places, the last on June 8 at Betchewun. 

40.* Bgialitis meloda. PLover.— Two Piping Plovers were 
seen at Natashquan on May 31 on the long sandy beach. This is the first 
record for Labrador of this species. 

41. Canachites canadensis. Hupsonian Spruce Parrrinar; ‘“Perdrix 
de Savin” (Fr.); “Inino”’ (Ind.).— This bird appeared to be fairly common 
in the woods about Esquimaux Point; we secured three males and one 
female, and saw another male. At Mingan, although we saw none, we 
found recent tracks and a feather in a dusting place. 

Near Charles Island on June 9 a set of eggs was brought in by a fisher- 
man, which he had just found in the woods on the main land. He had 
nearly stepped on the bird and had crushed four out of the twelve fresh 
eggs with his foot. 

42. Bonasa umbellus togata. Canapian Rurrep Grouse; “ Perdrix 
frane”’ (Fr.); Puspustis (Ind.).— A tail of this species decorated a house at 
Natashquan, and we were told by Mr. Saltzman that this bird oceurred at 
Betchewun. 

43. Lagopus lagopus. Wittow Prarmican; “Perdrix blanche”’ 
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(Fr.); *‘Wapino”’ (Ind.).— Monsieur Beetz gave us a specimen in the white 
plumage in the flesh taken at Piashte-bai in winter and kept in his cold 
storage plant. Both he and Mr. Saltzman and Mr. Wilson and others all 
agreed in the statement that this ptarmigan is abundant along the coast 
in the winter only every five or six years. This was the case last winter 
during which Mr. Saltzman killed 63. In the intermediate winters very 
few or none are seen, and they are not found in summer. 

44. Circus hudsonius. Marsa Hawk.— A pair of these birds was seen 
on June 11 about two miles inland from Esquimaux Point, circling over 
the bog. Audubon’s and Stearns’s records are the only previous ones for 
this species. 

45. Accipiter atricapillus. GosHawk.— We saw a mounted specimen 
of an immature bird of this species in the collection of M. Beetz. It was 
taken at Piashte-bai. 

46. Falco peregrinus anatum. Duck Hawkx.— We found the remains 
of a Duck Hawk on Bald Island. 

47. Falco columbarius. Picton Hawx.— We saw one or two birds 
of this species at nearly every place along the coast. At Esquimaux 
Island on June 3 we were attracted by the cackling notes of a Pigeon Hawk, 
and by following the notes found the nest in a thick clump of spruces. It 

yas fourteen feet from the ground in a red spruce, and seemed to have 
been built in an old crow’s nest that had also been used by squirrels. A 
thin fresh lining of lichens and small twigs had been added. At this date 
there were three eggs, and five when collected on June 7. 

At the mouth of the Mingan River on June 17, we were similarly guided 
to another nest which contained four fresh eggs. This nest was 24 feet 
from the ground in a black spruce in a clearing. It appeared to be newly 
made of dead sticks, thickly lined with soft fine rootlets. The female was 
moulting from first winter into adult plumage. The male was in full adult 
plumage. Both birds contained White-throated Sparrows in their stomachs. 

48. Pandion haliaétus carolinensis. Osprey.— Fish Hawks were 
common along the coast especially at the mouths of the rivers, where they 
apparently lived on trout. We were told by salmon fishers that they 
sometimes found the marks of their talons on salmon. 

49. Ceryle alcyon. Bretrep KincrisHer.— We saw a Kingfisher on 
the little Natashquan River on June 1, and another on June 21 on the 
Mingan River. 

50. Colaptes auratus luteus. NorrHern Fiicker.— We saw two pairs 
of Flickers near the Isles des Corneilles and heard one at Mingan. 

51. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kinapirp.— As Audubon’s is the only pre- 
vious record for southern Labrador, it is interesting to note that we saw a 
Kingbird at Esquimaux Island on June 7, and perhaps the same bird in 
the village of Esquimaux Point on June 10.! 


1 Hantzsch has recorded a specimen taken at Killinck July 1906, and another some 
years previously at Makkovik. (Journ. fiir Ornithologie, Vol. LVI, 1908, p. 379.) 
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52. Empidonax flaviventris. There 
are numerous alder runs suitable for this flycatcher, but we saw none until 
June 10, when the first arrivals took place. After this it was very common. 

53. Otocoris alpestris. Hornep Larx.— On our arrival at Esquimaux 
Point on May 24 we found this bird present in small flocks. We also saw 
about 6 of them in a marsh at the Isles des Corneilles on May 26. On June 
1 on the plain back of Natashquan we found a-spair which we secured whose 
actions suggested breeding. The female showed evidence of incubation. 
They were typical specimens of alpestris, not as much worn and the yellows 
not as faded as in the specimens taken in July and August, 1906, on the 
eastern coast. On our return to Esquimaux Point on June 2, the Larks 
previously found there had left. 

54.* Cyanocitta cristata. Briur Jay.— This bird has not been recorded 
for Labrador before. On June 20 we watched from our window at Mingan 
a Blue Jay on the nearby fence, and heard him call the next day. M. Beetz 
showed us a mounted specimen he had shot at Piashte-bai in January, 1907. 

55. Perisoreus canadensis nigricapillus. Lasrapor Jay.— We re- 
gretted that we were unable to secure any specimens of this bird to deter- 
mine its subspecific rank. Although it was said to be common and tame in 
autumn and winter, it was certainly rare and shy in summer. The only 
places we found it were Hunting Island and Mingan. At the former place 
on June 9 we obtained a distant view of a couple of these birds, but they 
disappeared when we attempted to follow them. At Mingan we heard its 
calls several times but only once obtained a fleeting glimpse of one. 

56. Corvus corax principalis. Raven.— We saw not a single Raven 
on the coast, but were told that a pair usually bred on a cliff at Esquimaux 
Island, and we found the unoccupied nest. 

57. Corvus brachyrhynchos. Crow.— The Crow is common along the 
coast. Several pairs appeared to’ be breeding on Mingan Island. 

58. Euphagus carolinus. Rusty Biacksirp.— Although there are 
numerous alder thickets along the coast, we saw no Rusty Blackbirds. We 
were told, however, by Charles Maloney of Mingan that this bird, of which 
he gave an accurate description, is common in flocks during the middle of 
May, but that they never stay to breed. 

59. Carpodacus purpureus. Purpie Fincu.— We saw only one Purple 
Finch in Labrador and this was on June 21 on the mountains back of Min- 
gan. It was a full plumaged male and executed its flight song. 

60. Loxia leucoptera. Wuirr-wincep CrossBiLt.— On June 21 we 
saw four of these birds flying about over the forest near the Mingan River. 

61. Acanthis sp.? Repport.— We saw two or three Redpolls at 
Esquimaux Point on May 24 and June 2. 

62. Plectrophenax nivalis. Snow Buntinc.— A few of these birds 
still lingered on the coast when we first arrived, and we obtained several 
specimens, the last on June 5, at Esquimaux Point. 

63. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna. Savannan Sparrow.— We 
found this bird commonly in pairs and in full song on the barren islands 
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the open bogs and natural meadows, and among the sand dunes, but no- 
where abundant. 

[Note. We looked carefully for Ipswich Sparrows in the extensive sand 
dunes at Natashquan and Mingan but failed to find any.] 

64. Zonotrichia leucophrys. WuitE-cROWNED Sparrow.— On our 
arrival at Esquimaux Point on May 24, we found the White-crowned 
Sparrow common and in full song, and the same was the case everywhere 
along the coast to the eastward as far as Natashquan during our visits to 
these regions. We left Natashquan on June 1, and on our return to 
Esquimaux Point we found only a few birds there on June 2 and June 3, 
and none after that date. On visiting Betchewun and the intervening 
points again on the 8th, 9th and 10th of June none of this species were to 
be found. It is apparent therefore that the bird is a migrant only on the 
coast to the west of Betchewun, which is situated at the eastern end of the 
group of Mingan Islands; whether it breeds on the barren islands or on the 
shore beyond this point to Natashquan we do not know. 

65. Zonotrichia albicollis. Sparrow.— This was 
the most abundant sparrow on the coast during our entire stay, and was 
evidently breeding commonly. 

66. Spizella monticola. Tree Sparrow.— We saw several Tree Spar- 
rows at Betchewun and the Isles des Corneilles during the last of May, and 
one at Esquimaux Island on June 3. This was the last bird of the species 
seen. 

67. Junco hyemalis. Junco.— We found this bird fairly common but 
never abundant in all suitable localities. 

68. Melospiza lincolni. Linco.n’s Sparrow.— This bird occurred in 
small numbers along the coast and was in song. It was always shy and 
difficult to observe. 

69. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow.— A few Swamp Sparrows 
were found at Esquimaux Point and at Mingan. It was first seen at Es- 
quimaux Point on June 4. 

70. Passerella iliaca. Fox Sparrow.— Common all along the coast 
and in full song during our entire stay. 

71. Iridoprocne bicolor. Tree SwaLttow.— A fairly common bird on 
this coast and seen from the first day of our arrival. On May 31 at the 
mouth of the Natashquan River we saw a migrating band of perhaps 75 of 
this species. 

72. Riparia riparia. Bank Swartow.— A colony of about 30 pairs of 
Bank Swallows was found near Clearwater Point, six miles east of Esqui- 
maux Point on June 10. Their nesting holes were just below the top of a 
sand cliff 125 feet high fronting the sea. A colony of perhaps balf this size 
was found breeding at the sand cliffs of the Mingan River two miles from 
its mouth on June 21. 

73.* Mniotilta varia. Bruack anp Wuire WarsBier.— We heard and 
saw this familiar warbler first at Piashte-bai River on May 28, and after 
that near Betchewun, at Esquimaux Point, and at Mingan. There are no 
previous records for this species for Labrador. 
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74. Vermivora rubricapilla. Nasavirte Warsier.— At Esquimaux 
Point on June 13 and again near the Mingan River on June 21 we heard 
the song of this bird. The birds were not seen. The only other record is 
that of Audubon who procured a few. 

75. Dendroica estiva. YreLrtow Warsier.— We shot an adult male 
of this species at Esquimaux Point on June 10, and saw another at that 
place on June 11. We found it common near the Mingan River on June 21. 

76. Dendroica cerulescens. BLUE WARBLER.— 
On June 20 at Mingan we saw at close range an adult male of this species. 
The finding of a dead bird by Audubon, ‘‘a victim to the severity of the 
climate,’’ is the only previous record for Labrador. 

77. Dendroica coronata. YrLLOW-RUMPED WARBLER.— We saw a few 
of this species at various places along the coast in the earlier part of our 
visit from our arrival at Esquimaux Point on May 24, up to June 3; none 
after that date. 

78. Dendroica magnolia. MaGnoiiA WARBLER.— We saw the first 
Magnolia Warbler at Esquimaux Point on June 4, after which it became 
very common wherever we went. 

79. Dendroica striata. Buack-pott WarBLER.— We found this bird 
on our arrival at Esquimaux Point on May 24, and at all other points along 
the coast. On June 5 it became very abundant, and we counted 21 at 
Esquimaux Point in a walk not over a mile in length. It continued abun- 
dant during the remainder of our stay. 

80. Dendroica virens. BiLack-rHROATED GREEN WARBLER.— We 
found three of these birds on May 28 near the Piashte-bai River, two at 
Natashquan on May 31, one at Esquimaux Island on June 7, while at 
Mingan in the week of June 15 to 21 we found the bird common. 

The only previous records are of one taken by Frazar at Esquimaux Point, 
and of two seen by Palmer at the Mingan Islands. 

81. Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea. YrELLow Patm WaRBLER.— 
We saw one bird of this species on May 31 at Natashquan, another in full 
song at Esquimaux Point on June 3. 

82. Seiurus noveboracensis. Watrer-THRusH.— We observed one bird 
of this species at Natashquan on May 31, and another at Mingan on June 21. 

83. Geothlypis trichas. MaryLanp YELLow-rHRoAT.— A fairly com- 
mon bird at Esquimaux Point and Mingan. The first bird was seen at 
Esquimaux Point on June 2. 

84. Wilsonia pusilla. Wuitson’s WarBLER.— A very common warbler, 
but not seen until June 4, when four appeared at Esquimaux Point. 
After this they were very common and in full song everywhere. 

85. Setophaga ruticilla. Repsrarr.— We saw and shot the first Red- 
start on Esquimaux Island on June 7. After that the bird was fairly 
common here and at Mingan. The previous records for Labrador are very 
scanty. 

85. Anthus rubescens. Pirir.— We found this bird in large flocks at 
Esquimaux Point from our arrival up to June 7, after which date no birds 
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were to be found. We also saw 6 at Betchewun on May 25 and a flock of 
at least 50 at Natashquan on May 31. 

87. Nannus hiemalis. Winter Wren.— At Esquimaux Point on 
June 4 we heard a Winter Wren singing, and saw one at a different locality 
there on June 13. We also heard one singing near the Mingan River on 
June 21. 

88. Penthestes hudsonicus. Hwupson1an CuHickapEE.— The only place 
we found these birds was at the Little Natashquan River where we saw a 
pair on June 1. 

89. Regulus satrapa. GorpEN-cROWNED KINGLET.— We saw one 
individual of this species at Natashquan on May 31, and another at Esqui- 
maux Island on June 3. 

90. Regulus calendula. Rusy-crowNep KinGLers.— A common bird 
everywhere, and its delightful song was constantly heard. We found it 
on the first day at Esquimaux Point. 

91. Hylocichla alicia. Avice’s THrusH.— At Esquimaux Point on 
June 2 we saw the first of this species, and a few after this. On June 13 
we shot a female there with ovary slightly enlarged. A few were seen at 
Mingan supposedly of this species but they were not satisfactorily identified. 
We did not hear it sing. 

92. Hylocichla guttata pallasi. Hermir A common bird 
and in full song on and after June 4. 

93. Planesticus migratorius. Rosin; Merle” (Fr.).— Abundant 
during our entire stay, especially so on our arrival at Esquimaux Point on 
the afternoon of May 24, when there appeared to be numerous migrants 
of recent arrival. A nest containing a set of three eggs nearly ready to 
hatch was found and brought to us at Esquimaux Point on June 13. 
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ONE HUNDRED BREEDING BIRDS OF AN ILLINOIS 
'TEN-MILE RADIUS. 


BY ISAAC E. HESS. 


For two years past I have been gathering data on the breeding 
birds of Illinois, and only one who has attempted such a task can 
realize what a paucity of authentic records is obtainable from the 
ornithological literature of the State. This apparent neglect of our 
ornithologists in a State so resourceful, is responsible for my sub- 
mitting the records of my twelve years’ study of the birds making 
their homes in a small portion of Champaign County in east central 
Illinois. ‘The records in this paper are all from a radius of ten 
miles, with my home village of Philo as the center of operations. 

A short description of the geography of the locality will perhaps 
add to the value of the records. ‘The fortieth parallel pierces our 
township latitudinally and divides the circle almost in halves. I 
have found the fortieth parallel the natural boundary line of sev- 
eral northern and southern species. Situated on the eastern edge of 
the great Illinois plain, we have an altitude of 750 feet. 

Five miles to the east, Salt Fork Creek winds its way toward the 
Wabash and the Salt Fork timber follows the stream all the way. 
To the west two miles is the Embarras River (pronounced Ambraw), 
here only a small stream with head waters in this county. Five 
miles south an east branch joins the En:' =rras, forming at the 
juncture our only swamp. ‘This is also the beginning of Bowse’s 
Grove which follows the stream many miles southward. 

160 acres of 
natural timber, mainly walnut, elm and basswood — with no 


Four miles southeast is upland Lynn Grove 


forest nor stream connection with the other timber belts. The 
region between is one vast sweep of rolling fields with scarcely an 
acre not under cultivation. 

Groves and orchards abound about us and osage-orange hedges 
are common along our highways. In our fields may always be 
found such bird-life as the Bob-white, Prairie Chicken, Upland 
Plover, Killdeer, Meadowlark, Prairie Horned Lark, Dickcissel, 
Grasshopper Sparrow, Indigo Bunting, Song, Field and Vesper 
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Sparrows. ‘The hedge-rows furnish homes for the Loggerhead 
Shrike, Brown Thrasher, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Mourning Dove, 
Mockingbird, Crow, Goldfinch, Yellow Warbler and ‘Traill’s 
Flycatcher. ‘The orchards attract the Baltimore and Orchard 
Orioles, Kingbird, Bronzed Grackle, Chipping Sparrow, Robin 
and Warbling Vireo. The Screech Owl and Sparrow Hawk nest 
in the town maples, country orchards and timber alike. 

In upland Lynn Grove I have found 55 species nesting, but 
there is always missing the Ovenbird, Kentucky Warbler, Louisiana 
Water-Thrush, Redstart and Gnatcatcher of the low damp woods 
of Bowse’s Grove and Salt Fork. 

No choice is exhibited by such birds as the Whippoorwill, Towhee, 
Hummingbird, Carolina Wren, Wood Thrush, Yellow-breasted 
Chat, Scarlet Tanager and Yellow-throat, as I find them distrib- 
uted in the three timbers. 

Such woods birds as the Wood Pewee, Scarlet Tanager, Summer 
Tanager, Crested Flycatcher, Screech Owl and Cardinal, I have 
found nesting in the village. 

Within this radius, which is really but nine miles in extent, and 
incloses the University of Illinois, I have evidence of the nesting of 
over 100 species. Of these ninety-four species are represented in 
my cabinet by complete sets of eggs, mostly with nests. Sixty of 
these I have photographed “‘in situ.” 

In presenting the spring arrival dates which I have included in 
most species, my own observations only are used. ‘These are not 
to be taken as 
here, at times, for days before my limited time in the field allows 
the opportunity of recording them. Particularly is this true of the 


‘ 


‘standard,” for undoubtedly many of the birds are 


forest species. 

My record of the nesting of Bachman’s Sparrow I believe to be 
among the northern-most. ‘he Hooded Warbler and Summer 
‘Tanager are rare in this latitude, and I know of no other record of 
the nesting of the Lark Sparrow in eastern Illinois. 


List of Species. 
1. Ardea herodias. Grear Biur Heron.— Rather rare breeder 


because of the absence of swampy territory. Three pairs found breeding 
in Lynn Grove, May 30, 1897. The three nests were in a lofty honey-locust, 
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92,95 and 105 feet from the ground. Two sets of four and one of five eggs 
were taken. Found them again present at the same place in 1907. Ar- 
rives April 1 to 18. 

2. Butorides virescens. GREEN Hreron.— Common summer resident; 
found both in timber and orchards near running streams. One nest of 
five eggs was found in an orchard one mile from town and three miles 
from open water. Earliest set, 5 eggs, May 21, 1905; latest, 4 eggs, June 
17,1897. Arrives April 4 to 12. 

3. Nycticorax nycticorax nevius. Nicut Heron.— 
A not uncommon summer resident but irregular as to distribution. Ar- 
rives April 20 to 28. Found first colony of 38 pairs breeding in Bowse’s 
Grove, June 2, 1901. All contained young but one nest from which I 
took a set of four eggs. On May 12, 1902, the colony seemed much larger 
and I took two more sets of four eggs each. During the last four seasons 
they were breeding in smaller colonies of two and three pairs and were 
scattered among the maple groves along Embarras Creek. May 6, 1909, 
I found them nesting in Salt Fork bottoms. 

4. Rallus elegans. Kina Rari.— Rare summer resident. Have 
_ always considered this rail as a migrant here because of a lack of suitable 
territory. This season, 1909, however, I found five pairs nesting and 
attribute its apparent absence during past seasons to my ignorance of its 
habits. My first nest of 11 eggs was located June 10, 1909, in a small 
swampy spot along the Wabash R. R. tracks one mile from town. On 
June 13, 1909, I found one nest of 10, one of 11, and two of 12 eggs in small 
ponds along the Embarras. 

5. Bartramia longicauda. Uptanp PLOveR.— Common summer resi- 
dent of our upland pastures, arriving March 28 to April 8. Earliest nesting 
date, four eggs, May 4, 1900. Latest four eggs, May 20, 1906. They 
often fly over the village on moonlight nights of early spring uttering their 
sharp alarm notes. We hear their long pleasing whistles at all hours of 
the day during April. On May 16, 1906, I found a nest of four eggs in a 
clover patch within the village corporation. 

6. Actitis macularia. Sporrep SANpprpeR.— Common summer resi- 
dent along our smaller streams and open ditches. Arrives May 9 to 18. 
One nest of four eggs was taken May 30, 1905. This shore bird sometimes 
nests quite a distance from water. 

7. Oxyechus vociferus. Common summer resident. Ar- 
rives March 7 to March 17. The male of one pair which returns to a tile 
factory pond in the village each season, spends the first three days after 
arrival flying over town repeating its clamorous notes. Like the Upland 
Plover, the Killdeer often flies on moonlight nights. They begin nesting 
shortly after arrival and I found eggs at the point of hatching April 16, 
1898. During 1900, I found nests with fresh eggs on the dates April 30, 
May 23, June 1, June 8, and June 20. Corn-fields are the favorite sites 
for June nests and one at the edge of the village June 1, 1909, contained 
four eggs resting on a lining of small pebbles. 
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8. Colinus virginianus. Bos-wHirr.— Common resident. At times 
abundant. Just now slowly recovering from the devastation of the winter 
of 1902-1903. In the spring of 1903 whole coveys were found huddled 
together when the snows melted. They had burrowed in the snow drifts 
for shelter from the storms and were locked in their prison through a hard 
freeze following a sleet. Bob-white comes to the maples of the village to 
whistle each spring and fall. Earliest nesting, 20 eggs, May 16, 1899; 
latest, 16 eggs, July 18, 1909. 

9. Tympanuchus americanus. Prairie CHICKEN.— Common resident. 
Gaining a new lease of life as a direct result of our splendid game law, 
which has prohibited the killing of this grouse from 1902 to 1910. We 
hear the rolling boom of this splendid bird in every direction during the 
early spring months. February 11 is my earliest record of its notes while 
February 20 is the average date for 11 years. 

Full sets number 12 to 17 eggs, and 13 eggs taken April 27, 1898, is my 
earliest set. May 29, 1901, a set of 13 eggs was taken in a small clover 
patch only 200 yards from our town park. This year I photographed a 
set of 13 eggs “in situ”? not a third of a mile from the business district, 
and in June a Prairie Chicken flew the full length of one of our main streets 
only ten feet from the ground. 

10. Zenaidura macroura. Mournina Dove.— Abundant summer 
resident, arriving March 4 to 15. Earliest nesting, 2 eggs, April 23, 1905; 
latest, 2 eggs, July 15, 1900. Nests in orchards and hedgerows, on stumps 
in timber, and often on the ground along the banks of open ditches. 

11. Cathartes aura septentrionalis. Turkey Vuirure.— Common 
summer resident. Arrives from the south April 2 to 18. Have found it 
nesting in logs, in hollow trees, twenty feet up in a dead stump, and six feet 
below the surface of the ground in the hollow of rotten stump. Earliest 
date for full set, two eggs, April 27, 1898, but a set of two eggs taken May 8, 
1903, I consider nearest the real average date. Two eggs, taken June 25, 
1905, is my latest date record. One female had to be lifted from her eggs. 

12. Accipiter cooperi. Cooprr’s Hawk.— Common summer resident. 
{ommon in timber but also nests in the maple groves on the farms. Earli- 
est nesting, 4 eggs, April 21, 1903; latest, 4 eggs, June 1, 1900. Arrives 
in spring April 5 to 14. Not a winter resident here. 

13. Buteo borealis. Rep-raitep Hawk.— Common resident.  En- 
tirely replaces lineatus in this locality. Nests in timber and groves alike 
and in isolated cottonwoods in fields. Earliest nesting, 2 eggs, March 21, 
1900; latest, 2 eggs, May 12, 1908. Contrary to most published records. 
our Buteos do not deposit a second set in the old nest but always construct 
an entirely new nest. After losing the first set we may find the Red-tail 
covering the second set in a new nest 19 days later. 

In my series of eight sets taken in seven years, one set is of three eggs 
and seven sets of two. All are heavily marked. 

14. Buteo swainsoni. Swainson’s Hawk.— Rare summer resident, 
but seeneach year Dr. Jessee collected a set from this hawk in Lynn Grove 
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May 5, 1900. The nest was 65 feet up in an almost inaccessible position 
in an oak and contained three eggs. One captured and others seen have 
the pure white plumage with brown collar. 

15. Falco sparverius, Sparrow Hawk.— Very common. breeder, 
sometimes a resident. Nests in the timber and on the farms where it 
sometimes resorts to granaries and outbuildings. Is known here as a great 
enemy of the grasshoppers. May be seen perched upon telephone poles 
along our country roads. My earliest nesting record is 5eggs taken May 2, 
1905; latest, 5 eggs, May 27, 1900. First heard March 16 to 20. 

16. Aluco practincola. Barn Ow1.— Rare resident. My only record 
is a set of 5 eggs taken from an old ice-house in the village May 29, 1908. 
This year Mr. Guy Day found a nest of young in a hollow tree of Salt Fork 
timber. Date, May 20, 1909. 

17. Asio wilsonianus. Lona-rarep Owu.— Rare resident. Have 
found this owl nesting only at Lynn Grove where I took the first set of 5 
eggs from an old Crow nest April 23, 1901. April 18, 1905, I took a second 
set of 5 eggs in much the same situation. 

18. Strix varia. Barrep OwL.— A not common nor rare resident but 
I was unable to find this owl nesting until April 26, 1908, when I took a set 
of 3 eggs from a hollow tree in Lynn Grove. This was undoubtedly a 
second set of the year, the first, probably an outside nest, destroyed by 
Crows which are abundant in this grove. On May 17, 1906, I captured 
a young of the year in the village. 

19. Otusasio. Screecn Abundant resident. Nests in timber, 
old apple orchards on the farms and in the maple stubs of the village. 
For three seasons a pair has made their home in an old elm stub of my 
residence yard. Do not nest so early in my radius as they seem to from 
published records from other localities. 

Typical sets consist of 5 eggs although I have taken two sets of 6. 
Earliest set of fresh eggs taken was a set of 5 on April 8, 1898. Latest 
date of fresh eggs was a set of 5 taken May 10, 1900. I find the brown 
phase only slightly in preponderance. Of 29 mated pairs noted during 
three seasons, 18 pairs were of opposite colorings, while seven pairs were 
of the brown phase and four pairs of the gray. A second set is very com- 
monly deposited in the same nesting cavity, when the first is taken, with 
an average of thirty days intervening. 

20. Coccyzus americanus. YErLLOW-BILLED Cuckoo.— Common sum- 
mer resident. Entirely replaces erythrophthalmus in this locality. This 
bird is a late breeder and inhabits woods, fields, and towns alike. Arrives 
May 7 to May 20. Earliest nesting, 3 eggs June 15, 1899. A remarkably 
late nest was located in a box elder of my residence yard in the village 
September 5, 1898. It was discovered when the leaves began to thin. 
The bird was setting on four incubated eggs but deserted them when the 
limbs became bare. 

21. Ceryle alcyon. Brevrep KinarisHer.— Common summer resident, 
arriving March 24 to April 5. Found along all our smaller streams and 
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sometimes nesting up the dry runs. Earliest nesting, 5 eggs, May 6, 1897; 
latest, 7 eggs, May 31, 1908. 

22. Dryobates villosus. Harry Woopprcker.— Common resident of 
the woods but visits the village during the winter months. Véillosus is our 
sarliest nesting woodpecker and sits so closely on the eggs that rapping 
the tree will seldom flush the owner. After the young appear, however, 
the female is vigilant and it is difficult to surprise her on the nest. This 
habit makes the occupied nests difficult to locate until the brood is hatched. 
My earliest nesting record is 4 eggs, April 24, 1900. The female had to be 
lifted from her eggs. Latest record, 3 eggs, May 9, 1901. 

23. Dryobates pubescens medianus. Downy Woopprckrer.— Com- 
mon resident. Nests early in May and nesting cavities range from 3 to 60 
feet from the ground. Most abundant in creek bottoms where the dead 
willows afford them easy excavating. Earliest nesting, 5 eggs, May 6, 
1900; latest, 3 eggs, May 20, 1909. 

24. Centurus carolinus. Rep-BeLLiep Wooprrecker.— Rather rare 
summer resident. Inhabits only the wilder timber bottoms. Although 
an extremely shy bird, I record from one to four pairs each season. My 
only set is of four eggs taken May 27, 1900. On May 20, 1908, I flushed 
one from her nest with one egg in a dead stump of Lynn Grove. Am not 
positive whether or not this woodpecker leaves during the winter months. 

25. Melanerpes erythrocephalus. Rrep-HEApED Com- 
mon summer resident. Not nearly so numerous as in former years. The 
Redhead seems to be decreasing at about the same rate that the Flicker 
is increasing. Arrives April 5 to 10, but nests nearly a month later than 
the Flicker. Earliest nesting, 4 eggs, May 20, 1897; latest, 5 eggs, May 27, 
1907. 

26. Colaptes auratus. FLicker.— An abundant and yearly increasing 
bird, a few remaining during the winter months. Begins nesting early in 
May and deposits seven to ten eggs. TFarliest nesting, 8 eggs, May 2, 
1898; latest, 9 eggs, May 17, 1901. 

27. <Antrostomus vociferus. Common summer 
resident. Arrives April 25 to May 1. Found only in the upland woods 
after their arrival from the south. Here they stay but a few days, leaving 
for the low damp woods for nesting. I have succeeded in finding but one 
set of eggs. This was a set of two taken May 16, 1901. A great deal has 
been written about this bird’s night notes and the number of times they are 
repeated. At midnight on a moon-light night in May, 1905, I counted 
175 repetitions of ‘* whip-poor-will’’ before a pause was taken. 

28. Cheetura pelagica. CHIMNEY Swirr.— Abundant summer resident. 
Arrives April 19 to 28. All leave at once for the south August 27 to Sep- 
tember 5. The bulk now nest in chimneys although a number still stick 
to the primitive sites in the old hollow stumps in the forest. Earliest 
nesting, 5 eggs, June 5, 1902; latest, 4 eggs, June 22, 1907. 

29. Archilochus colubris. Rusy-rHroareD HumMMINGBIRD.—- Common 
summer resident. Arrival is very regular, as following dates will show: 
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May 9, 1899; May 11, 1900; May 13, 1901; May 11, 1902; May 14, 1903; 
May 12, 1904; May 12, 1905; May 14, 1906; May 9, 1907; May 5, 1908; 
May 10, 1909. Is most abundant in swampy timber bottoms. Earliest 
nesting, two eggs, May 31, 1902; latest, two eggs, June 6, 1909. Probably 
ninety per cent of our hummers are nesting by June 4. Many stay in the 
fall until caught by the frosts. I have found them hanging quite dead in 
the vines after a sharp October night frost. Wisdom is shown in the spring 
by their late arrival, which fact convinces me that the late sojourners are 
young of the year. 

30. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kincpirp.— Common summer resident. 
Arrives April 24 to 30. In one year (1903) Kingbirds did not arrive until 
May 12. The Kingbird is present in every orchard but I have yet to see 
two pairs making their homes in the same orchard. Earliest nesting, 
4 eggs, May 25, 1896; latest, 4 young, July 4, 1907. I have seen the King- 
bird victor in every battle except one. In this dispute ‘‘Tyrannus”’ beat 
a hasty retreat from the onslaughts of an angry Yellow Warbler. 

31. Myiarchus crinitus. Cresrep FLycarcHer.— Common summer 
resident. An inhabitant of the woods and orchards near timber. The 
past four seasons a pair have made their home in the village. Arrives 
from the south April 26 to May 8. The typical nest contains a snake-skin. 
I have found but one nest without it. Earliest nesting, 4 eggs, May 25, 
1899; latest, 4 eggs, June 18,1901. Six eggs are most commonly deposited. 

32. Sayornis phebe. PHa@Be.— Common summer resident, arriving 
March 19 to April 10. Earliest nesting, 5 eggs, May 18, 1899; latest, 
5 eggs, June 6, 1909. Each iron bridge over our streams shelters a pair of 
Pheebes each summer. 

33. Myiochanes virens. Woop Prewrr.— Common summer resident. 
Arrives April 2 to 22. Have found three nests of this woods loving fly- 
catcher in the village. Of ten nests noted, each contained three eggs. 
Earliest nesting, 3 eggs, June 3, 1905; latest, 3 eggs, July 21, 1898. 

34. Empidonax virescens. Acapian FLycarcHer.— Summer resident. 
Inhabitant of the low damp woods only. Common only at Salt Fork 
timber. Have never seen this bird at Lynn Grove. Earliest nesting, 3 
eggs, May 30, 1902; latest, 3 eggs, June 13, 1909. Nests of this species 
may always be recognized by the grasses hanging one to two feet below 
the nest. 

35. Empidonax trailli trailli, FLycarcHer.— Common sum- 
mer resident. Abundant in our hedge-rows and country orchards. En- 
tirely replaces alnorum in this locality. Contrary to its habits elsewhere, 
trailli is never seen in the woodlands here but is strictly a prairie bird. 
During eleven seasons of observing this bird, and examining two to twenty 
nests a season, I have never found a nest in a large or even medium sized 
tree. The smaller growths, averaging about fifteen feet high, are always 
chosen. Arrives May 12 to 20. Earliest nesting, 3 eggs, June 12, 1899; 
latest, 4 eggs, July 7, 1896. 

36. Otocoris alpestris praticola. Prair1e Hornep Lark.— Abundant 
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resident. Nests earliest of our ground birds. Is often incubating sur- 
rounded by the snows of a late winter storm. After a good snow fall in 
March, the only dark spots showing on the white meadows are apt to be 
nests with setting Praticolas. First nests are placed in closely cropped 
pastures, sunken even with the surface and, woven solidly, are able to with- 
stand the fierce March winds. The June nests are placed at the hills of 
corn and so loosely constructed that one as a whole could not be lifted 
from the ground. Earliest nesting, 3 eggs, March 15, 1898; latest, 4 eggs, 
July 6, 1896. Have found nests with fresh eggs on the widely separated 
dates, March 15, March 31, April 10, April 30, May 26, June 6, June 18, 
and July 6. 

37. Cyanocitta cristata. Buur Jay.— Abundant resident of the woods, 
village, and country orchards. Earliest nesting, 5 eggs, May 6, 1900; 
latest, 5 eggs, June 29, 1907. 

38. Corvus brachyrhynchos. Crow.— Abundant resident. So num- 
erous that 197 were killed in one day last December by two men. Nests in 
timber, farm orchards, hedges and in evergreens of the village cemetery. 
Earliest nesting, 5 eggs, April 2, 1899; latest, 6 eggs, May 11, 1899. Our 
Crows are developing into chicken and egg robbers far more exasperating 
than the Hawks. 

39. Molothrus ater.—Cowsirp.— Abundant summer resident. I even 
find them imposing on the Yellow-throats in the swampy places. Have 
repeatedly found as many eggs belonging to the rightful owner lying on 
the ground under the nest as I have found Cowbird eggs in the nest. This 
has convinced me that every Cowbird egg deposited is at the expense of 
one songbird’s egg. In several instances I have found the nesting bird 
incubating nothing but Cowbird’s eggs. One Scarlet Tanager was cover- 
ing four eggs of the Cowbird, while an Ovenbird was extremely anxious 
when I discovered her nest which contained seven eggs of the Cowbird 
and none of her own. Earliest eggs found May 10; latest, July 18. 

40. Agelaius pheniceus. Rep-wincep Common sum- 
mer resident. Arrives March 17 to April 1. In 1904 the arrival date 
was February 29, which I regard as abnormal. LEarliest nesting, 4 eggs, 
May 16, 1905; latest, July 17, 1898, 4 eggs. I once found a nest in a 
wild cherry tree within ten feet of a farm residence. It was one half mile 
from open water. (Description in Davies’s ‘Nests and Eggs.) Later nests 
are common in dry timothy fields in late July. 

41. Sturnella magna. MrapowLark.— Abundant summer resident. 
Arrives March 2 to 11. Earliest nesting, 5 eggs, May 9, 1899; latest, 
4 eggs, July 17, 1898. 

42. Icterus spurius. OrcHARD Or1oLe.— Common summer resident. 
Arrive May 2 to 12. Earliest nesting, 4 eggs, May 18, 1896; latest, 4 
young, July 4, 1900. 

43. Icterus galbula. BAttimore Common summer resident. 
Arrives regularly April 22 to 29. Earliest nesting, 5 eggs, May 31, 1898; 
latest, 5 eggs, June 20, 1904. 
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44. Quiscalus quiscula eneus. Bronzep Grack_e.— Abundant sum- 
mer resident. Arrives Feb. 28 to March 7. Earliest nesting, 4 eggs, 
April 26, 1897; latest, 5 eggs, May 25, 1905. 

45. Astragalinus tristis. GoiprincH.— Common resident. In full 
summer plumage by May 1. Earliest nesting, 6 eggs, July 14, 1896. Lat- 
est, 5 young, Sept. 10; 1902. 

46. Pocecetes gramineus. Vesper SpARROW.— Common summer resi- 
dent. Arrives March 19 to April 1. Earliest nesting, 4 eggs, May 13, 
1898; latest, 4 eggs, June 15, 1898. 

47. Coturniculus savannarum australis. GraAssHoPPpER SPARROW.— 
Abundant summer resident. Arrives April 23 to May 4. Earliest nesting, 
5 eggs, May 27, 1898; latest, 5 eggs, June 6, 1901. Second nests are 
abundant in July in second growth clover. 

48. Chondestes grammacus. Lark Sparrow.— Rare summer resident. 
Although I have observed this bird for three seasons, I have but one nesting 
record. On May 17, 1908, I found a nest of four fresh eggs in an oat field 
near Salt Fork Creek. Have also observed two pairs near Bowse’s grove 
during 1909. I have found no other record of the nesting of grammacus 
in eastern Illinois. 

49. Spizella passerina. CuHippiInc Sparrow.— Rare summer resident. 
Formerly abundant. Arrives March 10 to 22. Earliest nesting, 4 eggs, 
May 8, 1898; latest, 4 eggs, May 20, 1896. The Chipping Sparrow is very 
likely to become extinct here unless it builds a more substantial nest, as 
each summer storm dislodges them from their foundations. 

50. Spizella pusilla. Firtp Sparrow.— Abundant summer resident. 
Arrives March 19 to 31. Earliest nesting, 3 eggs, May 11, 1902; latest, 
3 eggs, July 17, 1898. 

51. Melospiza melodia. Sona Sparrow.— Abundant summer resi- 
dent. Arrives Feb. 19 to March 10. Earliest record Feb. 10, 1907. 
Earliest nesting, 4 eggs, May 5, 1897; latest, 3 eggs, July 18, 1897. 

52. Peuceea estivalis bachmani. BacHMAN’s Sparrow.— Rare sum- 
mer resident. The only breeding record I have of this sparrow is a nest 
and four eggs which I took May 31, 1896. This set was identified by both 
Dr. Ralph and Major Bendire and was in Bendire’s hands at the time of 
his death. I have seen no more northern record of the nesting of bachmani. 

53. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow.— Rare summer resident. 
Arrives April 2 to 10. Earliest nesting, 3 eggs, May 17, 1906; latest, 
5 eggs, May 26, 1905. Of four nests found, each had an appendage or 
handle constructed of grass stems protruding from one side about three 
inches. 

54. Passer domesticus. European House Sparrow.— Abundant 
resident. Nests from March to September. Numbers constantly in- 
creasing. 

55. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. TowHrr.— Common summer resident. 
Arrives March 14 to April 4. Earliest nesting, 3 eggs May 16, 1901; 
latest, 3 eggs, June 10, 1901. One remarkable nest was found seven feet 
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from the ground in a vine-covered sapling. Hogs were running wild in 
this piece of woods, which was the probable cause of this departure from 
regular habits. 

56. Cardinalis cardinalis. CarpivaL.— Common resident. Often nests 
in the village. Earliest nesting, 3 eggs, May 22, 1906; latest, 3 eggs, June 
16, 1898. 

57. Passerina cyanea. INDIGO BuNTING.— Common summer resident. 
Arrives April 22 to May 9. A cosmopolitan bird, nesting in the woods, 
along country highways, open ditches, rail-road right of ways and berry 
patches in village. Earliest nesting, 4 eggs, May 25, 1896; latest, 3 eggs, 
Aug. 6, 1897. 

58. Zamelodia ludoviciana. Rosk-BrEASTED GRrosBEAK.— Common 
summer resident. Arrives April 23 to May 2. Earliest nesting, 4 eggs, 
May 18, 1902; latest, 4 eggs, May 26, 1905. The Rose-breast now nests 
regularly in the village and is famous as a potato-bug destroyer. 

59. Spiza americana. DickcisseLt.— Abundant summer resident. 
Arrives May 2 to 12. Nests on the ground in clover, from four to ten feet 
up in hedge-rows, in thistles and tall weeds. Earliest nesting, May 31, 
1896, 5 eggs; latest, 4 eggs, Aug. 1, 1898. Probably our most rapidly 
increasing song bird. 

60. Piranga erythromelas. Scarier Tanacer.— Common summer 
resident. Arrives May 2 to 17. Earliest nesting, 3 eggs, May 22, 1896; 
latest, 4 eggs, June 4, 1907. 

61. Piranga rubra. Summer TanaGrer.— Rare summer resident. The 
only breeding record I have of this bird in this locality is a nest and three 
eggs taken June 2, 1909, in the village. This is the second pair I have seen 
here. I can find no more northern breeding record in Illinois. 

62. Progne subis. PurpLte Martin.— Common summer resident. 
Arrives March 30 to April 6. Earliest nesting, 4 eggs, May 17, 1909; latest, 
5 eggs, June 10, 1898. 

63. Petrochelidon lunifrons. Ciirr SwaLttow.— Rare summer resi- 
dent. Formerly a very abundant bird. Arrives April 22 to May 1. The 
only set I have collected in recent years was of four eggs taken June 19, 
1908. In August, 1909, I saved two perfect nests from which young had 
flown. Back in the 80’s I have seen boys with hats full of these eggs. 

64. Hirundo erythrogaster. Barn Common summer 
resident though not so numerous as formerly. Arrives April 19 to 30. 
Earliest nesting, 5 eggs, June 13, 1899; latest, 4 eggs, July 2, 1906. 

65. Iridoprocne bicolor. Tree SwaLttow.— Rare summer resident. 
The great bulk pass north. Earliest nesting, May 17, 1906, when I saw a 
pair building in a lofty oak snag; latest, 6 eggs, May 23, 1905. Arrives 
April 20 to 30. Migrates south in early September in great armies. 

66. Riparia riparia. Bank SwaLtLow.— Common summer resident. 
Arrives April 10 to 15. Earliest nesting, 5 eggs, May 18, 1905; latest, 
6 eggs, June 7, 1908. This swallow prefers black dirt to sand banks in this 
locality. 
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67. Stelgidopteryx serripennis. RovuGH-wincep SwaLLtow.— Common 
summer resident. More abundant than commonly supposed. Have 
found it nesting along all our small streams. In each case I have caught 
one of the birds on the nest, which does not extend in to so great a depth as 
the nests of the Bank Swallows. The average length of the tunnel is only 
nine inches while the Bank Swallow burrows often to a depth of three feet. 
They do not nest in colonies like the Bank Swallows but are scattered in 
single or two or three pairs. Earliest nesting, 7 eggs, May 17, 1906; 
latest, 6 eggs, June 3, 1905. 

68. Lanius ludovicianus. Surike.— Abundant summer 
resident. Arrives March 5 to 15. Our form is the true Loggerhead, 
migrans not having been recorded here. Earliest nesting, 6 eggs, April 
12, 1898; latest, 6 eggs, June 3,1907. The typical set is six although about 
one set in ten contains seven eggs. The uprooting of our hedge-rows is 
causing a noticeable reduction in the number of our nesting shrikes. 

69. Vireosylva olivacea. Rep-ryep Virro.— Common summer resi- 
dent. Arrives May 5 to May 9. Earliest nesting, 4 young, May 15, 1898; 
latest, 4 eggs, June 4, 1907. Unoccupied nests of this bird are common. 
I believe, through many years’ observations, that they have the same 
habit as the Marsh Wrens — that of building extra nests. 

70. Vireosylva gilva. VirEo.— Common summer resident. 
Arrives May 2 to 10. Never seen in woodlands in this vicinity, occurring 
only in the village where it chooses the maple tree for its nests, and in the 
apple orchards on the farms. Common in the woods along Illinois River 
bottoms but habit reversed here. Earliest nesting, 4 eggs, June 1, 1905; 
latest, 4 eggs, June 19, 1898. 

71. Vireo griseus. WuHitrr-EYED VirEo.— Not rare summer resident. 
I have found this vireo only in the Salt Fork timber where it arrives 
April 25 to May 4. My only nesting record is a nest and four eggs taken 
June 10, 1900. 

72. Vireo belli. Vireo.— Rare summer resident. Inhabits 
only the fruit farms where fruit trees and berry thickets abound. My only 
nesting record is a nest and four eggs taken July 4, 1899. 

73. Prothonotaria citrea. ProrHonorary WARBLER.— Summer resi- 
dent. Not rare but very local along our streams. Arrives May 10 to 19. 
Earliest nesting, 5 eggs, May 24, 1905; latest, 4 eggs, June 26, 1900. 

74. Dendroica estiva. YreLLow Warsier.— Common summer resi- 
dent. Arrives April 29 to May 12. Never seen in woods here. Inhabi- 
tant of orchards, hedge-rows along the highways, and occasionally nests 
in the village. In Putnam County, along the Illinois River, I found this 
warbler the most abundant breeder of the woodlands. This is another 
habit reversal which I cannot account for. Earliest nesting, 4 eggs, May 
26, 1905; latest, 4 eggs, May 30, 1896. 

75. Seiurus aurocapillus. Ovensirp.— Common summer resident of 
the low damp woods only. Arrives April 30 to May 5. Earliest nesting, 
5 eggs, May 16, 1901; latest, 4 eggs, May 22, 1903. 
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76. Seiurus motacilla. Rare summer 
resident. Arrives May 2 to 12. Have but two nesting records. Earliest, 
nest and 5 eggs, collected by Guy Day in Salt Fork bottoms May 30, 1906; 
latest, taken by me at same place, 5 eggs, June 9, 1907. 

77. Oporornis formosa. Kenrucky WarBLER.— Common summer 
resident. Inhabitant of our low damp woods only. Arrives May 2 to 10. 
Earliest nesting, 5 eggs, May 23, 1902; latest 5 eggs, June 6, 1909. 

78. Geothlypis trichas. YreLLow-rHroatr.— Abundant summer resi- 
dent. Arrives April 30 to May 9. Nests in briar patches, along country 
roads, by open ditches, in woods, and extensively in swampy places. 
Nests difficult to find except in the swampy spots where they may be 
easily located in the bunches of dead swamp grass about six inches from the 
ground. In a small half-acre of swamp, I found in one hour seventeen 
nests of the Yellow-throat. Earliest nesting, 4 eggs, May 17, 1896; latest, 
5 eggs, June 11, 1906. 

79. Icteria virens. YrELLOW-BREASTED CHat.— Common summer resi- 
dent. Inhabitant of briar thickets at edge of woods. Arrives May 9 to 
May 13. Earliest nesting, 4 eggs, May 30, 1902; latest, 4 eggs, June 17, 
1900. 

80. Wilsonia mitrata. Hoopep WarsiLer.— Rare summer resident. 
Arrives May 2 to 10. Although pairs of this bird are noted each season, 
my only nesting record is five eggs, taken May 30, 1897. This nest was 
placed in a small bush six inches from the ground. 

81. Setophaga ruticilla. Repstrart.— Common summer resident. 
Found nesting, however, only in Salt Fork timber. Arrives April 27 to 
May 5. Earliest nesting, 4 eggs, May 24, 1901; latest, 4 eggs, June 4, 1908. 

82. Mimus polyglottos. Mockincpirp.— Common summer resident. 
Becoming more abundant each year. Arrives April 16 to 28. Earliest 
nesting, 5 eggs, May 18, 1902; latest, 4 eggs, July 4, 1897. 

83. Dumetella carolinensis. Carsirp.— Common summer resident. 
Arrives April 26 to May 2. Earliest nesting, 5 eggs, May 14, 1896; latest, 
4 eggs, July 1, 1897. 

84. Toxostoma rufum. Brown THrasHer.— Abundant summer resi- 
dent. Arrives March 23 to April 1. Earliest nesting, 4 eggs, May 2, 
1898; latest, 5 eggs, June 7, 1899. 

85. Thryothorus ludovicianus. Carotina WrEN.— Common resident. 
Nests in all three timbers. Earliest nesting, 5 eggs, May 31, 1905; latest, 
4 eggs, June 8, 1909. These records are most certainly second nests of the 
season, as I have seen young out of the nest in late April. Nests undoubt- 
edly early in April. 

86. Thryomanes bewicki. Brwick’s Wren.— Rare summer resident. 
Arrives March 27 to April 5. Earliest nesting, 5 young, photographed in a 
paint keg, May 20, 1906; latest, 4 eggs, June 16, 1906. 

87. Troglodytes aédon. Hovusk Wren.— Abundant summer resident. 
Arrives April 10 to 20. Earliest nesting, 6 eggs, May 18, 1896; latest, 
7 eggs, July 12, 1907. 
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88. Sitta carolinensis. WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH.— Common resi- 
dent. Seen at all times during the year, yet I have found but one nest. 
This was taken at Lynn Grove April 28, 1901, and contained eight eggs. 
Troops of six to eight young are commonly seen by latter part of May. 

89. Beolophus bicolor. Turrep Trrmouse.— Common resident. Ear- 
liest nesting, 7 eggs, May 9, 1901; latest, 6 eggs, May 27, 1900. Comes to 
the village during winter months. 

90. Penthestes atricapillus. CHickKADEE.— Common resident. Earli- 
est nesting, 6 eggs, May 10, 1908; latest, 6 eggs, June 1, 1905. 

91. Polioptilacerulea. Biur-cray GNATCATCHER.— Common summer 
resident. Arrives April 19 to 30. Earliest nesting, 3 eggs, May 19, 1905; 
latest, 5 eggs, May 22, 1906. 

92. Hylocichla mustelina. Woop THrusH.— Common summer resi- 
dent. Arrives April 24 to May 2. Earliest nesting, 3 eggs, May 18, 1902; 
latest, 4 eggs, June 6, 1909. 

93. Merula migratoria. Rosin.— Abundant summer resident. Some- 
times seen through the winter months. Arrives Feb. 27 to March 4. 
Earliest nesting, 4 eggs, April 19, 1897; latest, 4 eggs, July 18, 1908. 

94. Sialia sialis. Biursirp.— Common summer resident. Arrives 
Feb. 28 to March 3. Earliest nesting, 6 eggs, April 23, 1905; latest, 4 eggs, 
May 26, 1908. 


Additional Summer Residents. 


I have evidence of the breeding of the following ten species but have not 
as yet secured a set of eggs. 

95. Aix sponsa. Woop Duckx.— Rare summer resident. On May 6, 
1909, I found a female swimming in Salt Fork Creek that would not leave 
the vicinity. On May 18, 1904, I flushed three females and a male from 
the Embarras in Bowse’s grove. I am confident from the dates that this 
bird occasionally nests with us. 

96. Porzana carolina. Sora.— Not rare summer resident. Arrives 
April 20 to May 1. On June 30, 1909, young Soras were numerous in the 
Embarras swamp four miles south of the village. Nests here each year 
but I have been unable to locate the nest. 

97. Porzana jamaicensis. Brack Raim.— Rare summer resident. 
In company with Dr. Jessee I found a nest of this rail in the Embarras 
swamp, May 30, 1901. The nest was at the edge of the swamp and had a 
roof, formed by grass stems broken over each other. Two eggs were in the 
nest; they were cream white with small reddish dots covering them sparsely 
We both examined thoroughly the nest and eggs and left it for a complete 
set. Unfortunately a cow stepped into this rare‘home and deprived us of a 
full record. 

98. Philohela minor. Woopcocx.— Rather rare summer resident. 
On May 28, 1899, in Salt Fork timber, I flushed an old Woodcock and four 
young just able to fly. The young I could have easily caught. Since then 
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I have seen them each season but have never succeeded in locating a nest. 
This year (1909) I flushed a Woodcock on May 18. Last year a setting 
female was caught by a cat in our town park May 23 and sent to me by the 
owner of the cat. 

99. Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawx.— Rare resident. Seen here 
each year but the only nesting record I have is one shot off its nest on the 
ground near Lynn Grove, by Mr. Rush, a farmer, and eggs broken. 

100. Buteo platypterus. Broap-wincep Hawx.— Not a rare summer 
resident. Seen each season at Lynn Grove and Salt Fork; kept one six 
months as a pet. Dr. Jessee had four young taken from a nest here. On 
May 5, 1909, I went to Salt Fork timber to collect a set from a nest which 
I located. I found one of the Broad-wings at the foot of the tree dead and 
the nest shot to pieces. 

101. Bubo virginianus. Great Hornep Owt.— Rare resident. Have 
mounted four in eight years that were captured here. On May 16, 1906, 
I captured two young just able to fly in Salt Fork timber and a farmer 
showed me the tree in which they were hatched 

102. Chordeiles virginianus. NignhrHawK.— Common summer resident. 
Arrives April 29 to May 10. Fall flights begin August 30 to September 5. 
This bird nests with us each summer but I have not secured a set. A 
farmer plowed over a nest of two eggs in early June of last year but could 
not save them. 

103. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bosortinx.— Abundant migrant but 
rare summer resident. I have noted its presence during breeding months 
for five seasons. During May and June, 1909, two pairs made their homes 
in Maple Grove meadows three miles west. On May 27, 1909, I flushed a 
female from the timothy in Penmanfield at edge of village. 

104. Bombycilla cedrorum. Crpar Waxwina.— Rare summer resi- 
dent. Common both north and south of this locality but very rare in this 
immediate vicinity. I saw a flock of 20 in Bowse’s Grove June 26, 1906. 
Two young were shot in August, 1908, at Lynn Grove, which would seem 
to prove. that they nested that year at least in the grove of pines at edge 
of timber. 
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From Biological Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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THE PALM-LEAF ORIOLE. 
BY FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY. 
Plates IV and V. 


Masor Benpire, in his biography of Icterus nelsoni designates 
it as ‘‘the Arizona Hooded Oriole, also known in southern Cali- 
fornia as the ‘Palm-leaf Oriole,’”? and Coues in his fifth edition 
gives both names without comment. Major Bendire states that 
Mr. Walter E. Bryant when at Comondu, Lower California, 
found this oriole ‘‘nesting in the palm trees,” and Mr. Brewster 
says that one of Mr. M. Abbott Frazar’s Lower California nests — 
was ‘‘attached to the underside of a palm leaf.” ! 

In southern California the growth of the birds’ habit of nesting 

in fan palms seems to have paralleled the peoples’ habit of planting 
fan palms in rows bordering their city streets, a habit frowned on 
by part of the population though persisted in, as a rebellious citizen 
complained, “‘to show the easterners that we can grow them here!”’ 
The palms are also used conspicuously as decorations for railroad 
station grounds — perhaps to preclude the possibility of escape 
from tropical impression — and noisy and unsuitable as the loca- 
tions seem, oriole nests are sometimes found only a few yards from 
the tracks. 
_ In eight towns and three country places in the general region 
between Redlands and San Diego in the summer of 1907 I counted 
forty nests made of palm fiber and hung in fan palms, and twelve 
others made of palm fiber and hung in other trees. This number 
doubtless represented but a small fraction of the actual nests in the 
places listed as they were noted largely in passing, sometimes while 
waiting for trains. 

The great variety of palms used for decorative purposes in 
southern California gives the oriole a wide range of choice in nesting 
sites, but with one exception, that of a yucca-like palm in Santa 
Ana, the nests found were in the common native Washington fan 


1 Birds of the Cape Region of Lower California. By William Brewster. Bull. 
Mus. Comp. Zo6él. Harvard University, Vol. XLI, No. 1, 
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palm, or in one too nearly like it to be distinguished by the unbotan- 
ical. ‘The wisdom of the choice is easily appreciated for the narrow 
leaves of the date palms offer no protection from the hot California 
sun while the wide leaves of the fan palms are natural umbrellas, 
and among fan palms the short-stemmed varieties with close-set 
leaves would give little of the breeziness given by this long-stemmed 
one whose leaves fan reasonably free of each other. ‘The Wash- 
ington palm in fact supplies at once three of man’s inventions 
worked out from nature’s patterns — the fan, the umbrella, and the 
fly or double roof. What better combination could a knowing 
bird take advantage of in a hot country? Nelsoni takes the fullest 
advantage of it, hanging his nest neither in the dome of the umbrella 
. where there is the least breeze nor out on the fingers of the leaf 
where the sun comes in, but just above the fingers where there is 
not only shade but the most breeze. 

In choosing between individual trees, the taller seem to be 
given the preference. At Corona where we found a palm fiber 
nest in a pepper tree, palms and peppers alternated down the 
street but the palms were not tall enough to raise their fans to a 
safe height. The largest number of nests found together were in 
two groups of particularly high palms. At Hemet, in the stately 
are of high trees bordering the hotel grounds where a man on a 
ladder was sawing off the dead lower fans, eight nests were counted; 
and at the Cold Water Cafion hotel in the Santa Ana Mountains, 
in an assembly of venerable palms twenty to forty feet high, twenty- 
three were counted. At Hemet there would doubtless have been 
more nests had the palms not been trimmed. In Cold Water 
Cafion the twenty-three found were probably only a part of those 
actually there for although the old fans were left on the trees, they 
had drooped so low that even by walking around the trunk and 
looking up inside the leaves it was hard to find the nests. 

Only a few occupied nests were seen as the orioles begin nesting 
in April and most of the nests enumerated were found in late July 
and August. ‘The discrepancy in dates among the occupied nests 
accorded with Major Bendire’s statement that “‘two and possibly 


even three broods are sometimes raised in a season. Under date 
of June 11, at Palm Springs, my notes read: “Attracted by the 
sibilant cries of young birds from a palm in front of the house I 
found nelsoni feeding young in a straw-colored ball of a nest under 
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From Biological Survey, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


FAN PALMS SHOWING HoopEpD ORIOLE’S NESTS. 
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a palm leaf*made of palm fibers with strands dangling — with 
just head space above. Both birds were busy feeding... .Saw 
one perch picturesquely on the tip of an agave — the handsome 
yellow bird with the black face on the sage-colored agave.” Under 
date of June 26, at Twin Oaks, I noted: ‘Several old nests are 
about the place, in oaks, umbrella tree and the one fan palm. There 
are two males about the house, one that perches on the windmill 
and one that, with his mate, is flying with streamers of palm fiber.” 
The orioles were said to have built in this palm for several years 
but now disturbed by the presence of onlookers were gathering 
fiber to carry to another tree. On July 8, at San Diego, as we were 
passing a fan palm ‘“‘on a lawn on Fifth Street,” a handsome old 
male oriole almost flew into our faces as he dove in with food for 
the young. On July 23, in the hotel yard at Cold Water Cafion 
one oriole was seen feeding young and another starting to build. 
Here we were interested to find two old oriole nests occupied by 
linnets, the striped heads of the linnets looking amusingly out of 
place over the edge of the oriole’s hanging basket. On July 29, at 
Hemet, the man who was trimming palms reported finding one nest 
with eggs and another with three young whose mother hung by the 
foot caught in the tangle of fibers depending from the nest. 

The workman saved a fan with a nest for us, and the section con- 
taining the nest was brought east and photographed. "The nest 
is supported on each side by fiber threads sewed through the leaf, 
and the nest itself, particularly the outer framework, intricately 
woven of the same fiber. The only lining is of finer threads. 

The nest found in the pepper tree was not so dependent on strong 
sewing as that in the fan palm, for it was supported by the delicate 
twigs of the pepper sprays around which the fibers were securely 
bound. Palm fiber nests, besides this found in the pepper tree 
and those mentioned previously in oaks and umbrella trees, were 
seen and reported, one in a eucalyptus at Cold Water Cajon, 
where it made the twenty-fourth nest in a radius of a few rods, and 
another at Riverside where it hung from the gold of ophir and 
jasmine vines of a piazza. 

By the time I had listed the fifty-two nests made of palm fiber, 
forty of which were hung in the palm, it seemed that, in southern 
California at least, nelsoni had won its right to the name of Palm- 
leaf Oriole. 
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SOME WINTER BIRDS OF THE SEASON 1908-9 IN 
WAYNE COUNTY, MICHIGAN. 


BY J. CLAIRE WOOD. 


THE winter of 1908-9 developed some ornithological features of 
more than ordinary interest. ‘The Evening Grosbeaks came nearly 
to our northern border, while at the St. Clair Flats Mr. Bryant says 
that the ducks, mainly Canvas-backs and Redheads, wintered in 
countless numbers; their abundance exceeding that of any former 
year within his recollection, and this statement is corroborated by 
Mr. John Krauss, who also informs me that he caught three King 
Rails near his hotel early in February, 1909, which are the first 
he has seen in winter, though I know of a previous record from 
that vicinity. 

Here, in Wayne County, we had a flight of Pine Siskins, and 
more Redpolls than in any previous season, but a surprising scarcity 
of other northern visitors, such as Snowflakes and Northern Shrikes. 
The southward movement of Redpolls and Siskins began in early 
October, before the least suggestion of cold or snow, but the Snow- 
flakes did not appear until early December, and then only about a 
dozen individuals were seen by Mr. Swales on Grosse Isle, and none 
on the mainland until February 18, when large flocks came in the 
wake of the most severe snow storm of the season and were gone on 
the 2Ist. 

With an excess of certain northern visitors we would not expect 
unusual numbers of such birds as Song Sparrows and Meadow- 
larks, but more were seen than during any previous year. ‘This 
was not due to abnormal meteorological conditions. During the 
winter of 1906-7 I gave the birds an amount of attention equal to 
the present season. Snowflakes and Northern Shrikes were com- 
mon all winter. In December and January ten Song Sparrows and 
one Meadowlark were seen, while in the corresponding months of 
the present season I noted 41 of the former and about 125 of the 
latter, and yet the weather conditions were very similar during the 
two seasons. ‘lhe mean temperature (Fahrenheit) was as follows,— 
November 1906 and 1908 were both 40°; December 1906, 29° 
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and 1908, 30°; January 1907, 26° and 1909, 29°. It is natural to 
suppose that only exceptional high temperature and clear weather 
induces the more hardy summer residents to linger into December 
but this is not borne out by facts. November was decidedly un- 
pleasant with a total wind movement ef 11,474 miles, three inches 
of snow and only six clear days. December 2 and 3 were the coldest 
days of the month, except the 8th, and the snowfall for the month 
was only 2.4 inches less than the average for 25 years, while January 
was 1.3 inches more than the average. ‘This meteorological sum- 
mary was kindly furnished me by the local station of the United 
States Weather Bureau. 

The flight of certain northern visitors in connection with unusual 
numbers of two hardy summer residents presents an interesting 
problem but this is further complicated by the occurrence of Bobo- 
links and a Vesper Sparrow; two birds never before noted here in 
winter. 

Evervthing considered, I cannot see where the birds were directly 
influenced by temperature, nor does food scarcity explain the flight 
of Siskins, for the bulk left an abundant supply here to pass further 
south; in fact, the only case of evident cause was deep snow cover- 
ing the food supply of the Snowflakes, and a second cause happens 
when the lake freezes entirely over, forcing out the winter ducks. 

In compiling the following list of winter birds I have considered 
only the months of December and January, for the reason that I 
was not afield enough in February to get a proper idea of relative 
abundance.. It includes only such birds as for some reason possess 
a marked interest. The majority of permanent residents, ranging 
from Bobwhite to Chickadee, are omitted, together with visitors 
of unfailing winter occurrence, as the Ring-billed and Herring Gulls; 
also, the ducks, though the following were more or less common: 
Redhead, Golden-eye, Lesser and Greater Scaup and American 
Merganser.' In company with Mr. Herbert H. Spicer I devoted a 


1It is not always possible to get satisfactory data on the local ducks. We will 
take the Canvas-backs as an example. I know that more than five hundred were 
taken last winter at the St. Clair Flats. This means that a hundred or more were 
crippled and escaped by diving. April 18 the deputy game warden told me that 
while crossing Baltimore Bay the previous day he counted 76 winged Canvas-backs. 
All the ducks of this species able to make the journey had long since left for the north. 
None of these cripples breed at the Flats, so far as I can learn, but they are present 
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Jan, 


part of each Sunday to field work during the two months under 
consideration. ‘The territory selected was a part of P. C. 120 and 
321, City of Detroit, and P. C. 696, Grosse Pointe Park; all being 
in what was formerly the village of Fairview. ‘The following refers 
to the above locality unless otherwise specified. A star (**) indicates 
positive identification. Messrs. Walter C. Wood, Bradshaw H. 
Swales and Jefferson Butler very kindly furnished me with what 
data they possessed and I take this opportunity to assure them of 
my sincere appreciation. Mr. Swales’s observations were made on 
Grosse Isle, Monguagon ‘Township. 


1. Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk.—A junior female appeared 
December 13 and was last seen January 10. Two primary feathers of the 
left wing were missing which enabled me to identify all seen on the various 
dates as the one bird. Mr. W.C. Wood saw a female on Section 29, City 
of Wyandotte, January 27. 

2. Accipiter cooperi. Cooprr’s Hawkx.— A junior female was seen 
January 1 and 3; probably the same bird both days. 

3. Buteo borealis. Rep-rarLep Hawxk.— Mr. Swales writes: ‘ During 
December from one to three frequented the northerly part of the island 
and were seen every time I went back to the woods. They were what 
remained from the large numbers that passed through in October and 
November.” 

4. Buteolineatus. Rep-sHouLpERrED Hawk.— A junior male appeared 
December 13 and was last seen January 10. December 20 it dropped into 
a flock of Tree Sparrows but missed its intended victim. 

5. Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis. AMeRicAN ROUGH-LEGGED 
Hawx.— December 16 a bird, in rather dark plumage, lit in a willow in 
front of Mr. Swale’s residence and was observed at close range. 

6. Halizetus leucocephalus. Batp Eacir.— Mr. Swales saw a junior 
bird December 11 flying over the Detroit River. 

7. Falco sparverius. American Sparrow Hawk.— A male appeared 
December 13 and was last seen January 3. Another male flew down the 
main street of River Rouge Village, January 13, passing within ten yards of 


throughout the year, usually keeping well out in the lake. Redheads, however, 
occasionally breed; the general belief being that an uninjured bird remains with a 
cripple, but it seems more probable that many recover their power of flight and no 
longer care to migrate. Four pairs of Redheads and two pairs of Lesser Scaups 
nested near Mr. Krauss’s hotel in 1908. This may be considered unusual when 
compared with the Flats as a whole, and looks like enforced residence, but the facts 
in this respect will remain unknown and imparts an uncertainty that destroys their 
scientific value, in my opinion; and an equally confusing tendency is realized when we 
attempt to fix the dates of arrival and departure by individual bird records and will 
remain so until duck shooting is prohibited. These conditions also apply, in a 
measure, to certain species along the water front of Wayne County. 
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me. Mr. W. C. Wood saw one on Section 29, City of Wyandotte, January 
27. 

8. Asio accipitrinus. SHortT-EARED OwL.— Two owls of this species 
were flushed on a weed grown area November 8.* We cut through a corner 
of this land December 6 and flushed another. We did not again cross 
this section until February 7 when fresh castings and droppings were noted, 
and it is reasonable to conclude that at least one bird remained all winter. 

9. Bubo virginianus. Great Hornep A male was discovered 
in a Lombard poplar tree, bordering Lake St. Clair, December 13*. He 
was probably a transient from northern wilds where man is little known 
for the resident birds are educated to a degree of wariness that renders it 
difficult to approach within gunshot range of them. This bird refused to 
take wing. He was perched so low that by reaching with the gun from the 
ground I could almost touch his tail but he merely snapped his mandibles 
and calmly stared down the barrels. His stomach contained a Norway 
rat and a white-footed mouse. 

10. Melanerpes erythrocephalus. Rep-HEADED Mr. 
Butler observed a number on Belle Isle, City of Detroit, December 27, 
which means that they wintered there. Some winters they are common 
on this island and again entirely absent. This is probably due to food 
conditions as they leave with the regular autumn migration prior to such 
winters as they are absent. This island is the only locality in the county 
where I have found them in December and January. 

11. Colaptes auratus luteus. NortHerNn Fiickrer.— Mr. Swales saw 
individuals December 3, 6 and 28; also January 3 and 23. They were in 
separate pieces of woods near the northerly end of Grosse Isle. 

12. Zenaidura macroura. Mourninc Dove.— One bird was seen 
December 19 by Mr. Swales. 

13. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Borsorink.— An emaciated male was 
taken December 6 and a second, in fine condition, on the 20. As to the 
amount of cold these birds were able to endure and survive I wish to state 
that the temperature was 18° below freezing December 2 and 3, and 21° 
below on the 8th. 

14. Molothrus ater. Cowsirp.— Mr. Swales writes: “Two birds 
remained during December and, at least, until January 2, feeding with the 
Song Sparrows in a neighbor’s barn yard.” 

15. Agelaius pheniceus. Rep-wincep BLAcKBiRD.— One adult male, 
in fine condition, December 13*. Mr. Swales noticed a male throughout 
December and until January 2 in the marsh along the northeasterly shore 
of Grosse Isle. The bird called frequently, flew well and seemed uninjured. 

16. Sturnella magna. MrapowLark.— A flock wintered in a grain 
field near the lake. When first seen, November 22, it consisted of only six 
birds but this increased to thirteen December 13 and to sixteen on the 
20th. This flock remained throughout the winter and disappeared the 
last week in February, probably returning further north. A specimen 
taken December 26 was much emaciated, due to gunshot wounds, but 
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another, together with birds of January 3* and 20*, were in very fine condi- 
tion. All were males. January 20 I made a trip into territory not pre- 
viously visited during the winter for the purpose of noting this species and 
found a flock of eight in the southwestern portion of Detroit, and another 
of seven on P. C. 669, Ecorse Twp., while between 50 and 75 individuals 
were seen along Baby Creek in Springwells Twp. Mr. W. C. Wood saw 
three on Section 29, City of Wyandotte, January 27, and a flock of about 
40 on Grosse Isle, January 31. Mr. Swales writes: “‘ In the central portion 
of the island a flock of 25 birds and another of about 40 wintered. They 
sang freely on clear days. On my way to and from the city I occasionally 
noted Meadowlarks between Trenton and Ecorse.” 

17. Loxia curvirostra minor. Crosspiti.— One flock of 8 in River 
Rouge Village, December 15. Mr. Swales saw five birds in a pine tree 
December 5 and three were adult males. Later he found two dead males 
under the tree. 

18. Acanthis linaria. Repproiit.—I did not notice an autumn flight 
of Redpolls in numbers and doubt if such occurred in the county. An 
occasional flock of three or four individuals and about the same number of 
single birds came in from Lake St. Claire and continued toward the west. 
December 20* a flock of thirteen became established and gradually in- 
creased to about a hundred on January 10. No further increase occurred 
until its identity as a flock was obliterated in the numerous flocks of the 
first northern flight, February 21. I was in River Rouge Village a part of 
nearly every week day all winter and here, during December, an occasional 
Redpoll was seen flying westward, apparently having crossed the Detroit 
River from Canada. The first and only flock consisted of ten birds and 
took possession of the village January 25. From that time all passing 
individuals joined the flock and none were seen to leave it. February 4, 
the flock numbered 50 and soon increased to 64. Late in the afternoon of 
March 29 I found them very restless and noisy and gone the next morning. 
Section 24, Monguagon Twp., marks the first turn across Grosse Isle into 
Canada from the general migration route along Lake Erie. Here on 
March 7 and 21 we saw numerous small flocks. Mr. Swales writes: “I 
saw about ten December 10 and from that date three to a dozen were seen 
almost daily until December 28, after which I failed to see them until early 
February when they appeared in considerable numbers. Last seen April 
10.” 

19. Astragalinus tristis. Go tprincu.— A flock of five established itself 
November 22 and remained unchanged until February 7 when we found it 
had increased to twelve, and to about one hundred on the 21st. Last seen 
March 28, after which it probably took to the woods, as April is the month 
we find the Goldfinches among the leaf buds in the woods, especially where 
poplar trees abound. 

20. Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin.— Noted all days afield, from Decem- 
ber 6 to January 10*, in numbers ranging from one to five birds. Seen 
again, and for the last time, February 21, a flock of four. Mr. Swales 
writes: ‘Seen until December 28 but none after that date.” 
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21. Plectrophenax nivalis. Mr. Swales writes: “ In- 
dividuals were seen December 7 and 9, and a flock of about ten on the 15th.” 

22. Calcarius lapponicus. Laptanp Lonaspur.— A flock of 8 Decem- 
ber 13 and two flocks of 7 and 8 December 15, the latter in River Rouge 
Village. Not seen again until March 22. 

23. Pocecetes gramineus. VrsPeR SpARRoOw.— Mr. Swales secured a 
specimen December 29. It was fat and apparently not injured. This is 
the only positive winter record. 

24. Junco hyemalis. SLarE-coLoRED JuNco.— A male was noted 
near the lake December 13. Mr. Butler saw four in Section 11, Greenfield 
Twp., December 25. Mr. Swales writes: ‘A flock of 15 seen December 22, 
and from two toten after that date. A flock of 20 January 2. and not 
noticed again until January 27.”’ 

25. Melospiza melodia. Sona Sparrow.— Noted on all days afield 
during the two months in numbers ranging from three to six. Positive 
records December 20 and 26; also January 1, 10, 17 and 24. Sixty-three 
percent of these were females and all were in fine condition. Mr. Swales 
writes that a few were scattered in the river marshes all along the eastern 
shore and sang freely on clear days. 

zo. Cardinalis cardinalis. Carpinau.— A male was seen in Woodmere 
Cemetery, Detroit, January 20, where it probably wintered. Mr. Swales 
writes: “‘There was a decided increase in the numbers of this species here 
this winter and I saw one to four on every field excursion during December 
and January. I found Cardinals all over the island this winter and certain 
individuals or pairs could nearly always be found in favorable places.” 

27. Lanius borealis. NortHeERN SHRIKE.— December 15, Mr. W. C. 
Wood saw one bird while driving between the villages of Ecorse and Taylor 
Center. Mr. Swales saw one December 28. 

28. Sitta canadensis. Rep-preastep NurHatcu.— Mr. Swales noted 
three birds in a clump of pines January 2 and another February 11. 

29. Regulus satrapa. GoLDEN-cROWNED KinGLET.— One seen De- 
cember 6 in a cluster of poplars bordering Lake St. Clair, and three in the 
same locality January 10*. They were lively and noisy but the male 
taken was in an emaciated condition. Mr. Swales noted from three to a 
dozen on a majority of the days during both months. 

30. Planesticus migratorius. Ropin.— Several Robins were reported 
as occurring in the city cemeteries and parks. Mr. Swales writes: “ About 
a dozen wintered in the orchards around my home and were seen through- 
out December and January.” 
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AUDUBON’S LABRADOR TRIP OF 1833. 
BY RUTHVEN DEANE. 


For many reasons I think that this expedition has been generally 
regarded as one of the most memorable of the many Audubon so 
successfully accomplished. Much valuable work was done, con- 
sidering the many hardships endured, the long fatiguing hours 
necessary to complete his drawings, made under most unfavorable 
conditions, and the natural responsibility of the five young men who 
accompanied him. All these details we have read and reread for 
so many years in that most attractive episode ‘ Labrador ’,' and later 
‘The Labrador Journal’? which records the daily events between 
the departure from Eastport, Maine, on the schooner ‘Ripley,’ 
in command of Captain Emery,* on June 6, 1833, and the safe 
return to the same port on August 31, 1833. 

Audubon’s party consisted of his son John Woodhouse Audubon,‘ 
William Ingalls and George C. Shattuck of Boston, Thomas 
Lincoln 7 of Dennisville, Maine, and Joseph A. Coolidge § of East- 
port, Maine, all young men between eighteen and twenty-one years 
of age. None of them had had any sea-faring experience except 
young Coolidge, whose father had charge of a revenue-cutter and 
had taken Audubon to various islands on the Maine coast in quest 
of birds. 

In 1903, Dr. William Ingalls was the only surviving member of 
this party. Having incidentally learned that he was still living, not 
only did I have the pleasure of a delightful correspondence, but a 
still greater satisfaction of visiting with him at his home in Roxbury, 
Mass., in July, 1903, only five months previous to his death. Al- 


1 Orn. Biogr., Vol. III, p. 584. 

2 * Audubon and his Journals,’ 1897, Vol. I, p. 349. 

3 While I have been unable to trace anything definite regarding Capt. Emery, 
it has been reported that he afterwards was in command of an ocean liner and later 
died insane. (R. D.) 

4 Born, Henderson, Ky., Nov. 30, 1812; died, New York, Feb. 21, 1862. 

5 Born, Boston, Mass., Jan. 5, 1813; died, Roxbury, Mass., Dec. 1, 1903. 

6 Born, Boston, Mass., July 23, 1813; died Boston, Mass., March 22, 1893. 

7 Born Dennisville, Maine, March 27, 1812; died, March 27, 1883. 

8 Born, Maine, 1815; died, San Francisco, Cal., July 30, 1901. 
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though in his ninetieth year his memory was very clear as to many 
of the experiences of his Labrador trip of seventy years before. 
At my request he wrote a little account of how he happened to be 
selected as one of the party and of various incidents which occurred 
while on the trip. As no one besides Audubon has ever written of 
this expedition, I feel sure that the following rambling narrative, 
and the recollections of an eye witness, will be of much interest. 

Joseph A. Coolidge remained in Eastport, Me., until 1849, when 
he emigrated to California, remaining there until his death July 30, 
1901, having been a respected citizen of San Francisco for forty 
years. Ina letter received from Mr. Coolidge, dated Dec. 31, 1896, 
he writes the following in reference to his trip to Labrador with 
Audubon: 

“Our custom while there was to anchor our vessel in some harbor 
and cruise in two boats (east and west) commanded by John Wood- 
house Audubon and myself. Of course there was some rivalry 
as to who should be the most successful, not in number of birds, 
but in the quality of specimens. Our orders were to kill them with 
as few shot as possible, so as not to disfigure them. On one occa- 
sion I returned to the vessel late at night and found those aboard in 
ecstasies over a very fine bird which John W. Audubon procured. 
I examined it and pronounced it the finest specimen of the cruise, 
but that I could procure a better one and would wager the wine for 
the company upon it. I then brought my bird and all examined 
it and finding no shot mark upon it said I must have found it, but 
I convinced them that I did shoot it by exhibiting the shot mark 
near the neck. I had killed it flying with only one fine shot; it 
dropped dead without a struggle, showing a slight stain on the 
feathers, which I pulled out. A copy of this specimen (I think) 
may be seen in the plate representing the Red-throated Diver. I 
do not mention this to assert my superiority as a marksman over 
Audubon’s son, but consider it merely a chance shot.” 

The letter given below from John James Audubon to his wife is 
of particular interest in this connection, as it was written on board 
the ‘Ripley’ during the Labrador trip, and is here published for the 
first time. My thanks are especially due to Miss M. R. Audubon 
for the gift of this valuable document. 
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Dr. WituiAM INGALLS’s RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LABRADOR 
TRIP. 


Roxbury, Mass., October 30, 1902. 
My dear Sir:— 

Your letter of the 23rd gave me much pleasure and I will 
‘‘commence at the commencement” if you please. Under some 
trifling ailment my father’ bid me to bed and the next forenoon he 
and Dr. George C. Shattuck ? came to my bedside. Dr. Shattuck 
looked at me a moment and both men turned away to the window; 
presently Dr. Shattuck said to me, “ William, my son George is 
going to Labrador with Mr. Audubon, would you like to go with 
him?” I did not spring out of bed but I grasped his hand with 
both of mine. How George and I got to Eastport I have not the 
faintest idea, but I presume we took a run on the Mall and then 
leaped from Boston to Eastport and if you do not believe this you 
have no imagination. We waited two or three days for some last 
things to be done and for Mr. Audubon. We five boys and Mr. 
Audubon found in the after cabin of the schooner good and com- 
fortable bunks. Captain Emery took care of himself. Our dining 
room was midship and this was used when we had birds to skin 
of an evening after a hunt, which we preserved with arsenic. I sup- 
pose we were careful for no poisoning occurred. Now, on the 6th 
of June, 1833, we left the wharf at Eastport, passed Lubec and 
were fairly launched for our trip in the fine, but not very large 
schooner ‘Ripley.’ Our first stopping place was the entrance to 
the Gut of Canso, having passed Seal and Mud Islands. In our 
row boat we went near the fine, beautiful clear rocks of the shore; 
the water so clear we could see lobsters on the bottom, so we tickled 
their backs with oars which they grasped with their great mandibles 
and held on till they were let into the boat. 

Having passed through the gut entering St. Lawrence Bay, we 
came near the Gannett Rocks, four, rising with high perpendicular 
sides. Many hundred Gannetts were upon the rocks and thousands 


1 Dr. William Ingalls, Sr. A celebrated physician in and about Boston, Mass., 
died in 1851. 

2 Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck, born Templeton, Mass., July 17, 1783; died Boston, 
Mass., March 18,1854. At one time President Massachusetts Medical Society. 
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flying above and around uttering peculiar noises, snapping their 
long, sharp and hard bills. It was wonderful. I cannot give you 
the events of our voyage in true catenation, except my desultory 
presentation. We soon came to Wapitagun Harbor which has a 
tortuous and narrow entrance but when inside one is struck with 
wonder at being surrounded by high ledges of beautiful, clear gray 
granite forming sides like a basin, of course irregular, large enough 
to accommodate a fleet. Sailors call it ‘Wappitygun,’ meaning a 
whopping great gun — there being on the top of a high sharp 
pinnacle a large stone which at a distance, with moderate fancy, 
resembles in form a large cannon. How could we be there, we 
boys, and not clinib up for a nearer inspection? In another place, 
or harbor, there was a similar peak upon which there is an immense 
boulder said to be movable, rockable; we proved the fact but could 
not start it down hill, although we tried. ‘This is a good place for 
me to tell of the sagacity of our Captain upon getting into the 
harbor, his manner of doing it and the feeling of responsibility he 
manifested. ‘The boat launched and manned, Captain with lead- 
iine in hand, and eating tobacco, standing aft, eyes everywhere, 
excited yet weary, slow, easy, pull hearty, accomplished. He was 
very alert, always willing and ready. Mr. Audubon being almost 
all the time aboard at work did not have so good a knowledge of the 
moss of which he speaks, as we boys did, for we were sent out to 
different distances from the ship to explore, to gather information, 
to hunt and to bring ourselves and new species of birds, home at 
night. 

You must fancy the surface over which we toiled, a rich, thick, 
beautiful, spongy moss, in lumps as though baskets with rounding 
bottoms the size of a peck, up to two bushels, turned bottom up- 
wards and laid together, joined, the rounding elevation being five 
to ten inches. Do you get it from my clumsy description? Now, 
walk. No, proceed for a mile over this carpet and you will experi- 
ence the fatigue of a walk from Cambridge to Boston and return. 
It was different from walking through snow six to ten inches deep; 
‘twas lovely moss to look upon. In some places we found straw- 
colored berries the size of cherries, the flavor pretty good. ‘The 
name we gave them I forget. 

Having described imperfectly the moss I am induced to try a 
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one day, if you are not tired of reading all this. I, however, am 
delighted with the task I have set myself in writing this. 

Earlier than usual we set off for a long row to mainland. We 
hauled the boat up high and men and boys scattered, but not so 
very far apart as to be out of reach in an emergency. A _ pretty 
extensive plain we had to cross to arrive at the foot of rather abrupt 
ledges in which a little way in, there were trees of a stunted growth. 
As to game, I| think all our bags were empty as we found on assem- 
bling at the hour agreed upon at the foot of the hill. To cross the 
plain from where the most of us were there was one pretty large, 
damp looking area, with sparse grass and other growth upon it. 
This spot was not especially avoided by us, some were one side and 
some another. I happened to be the one who while going directly 
across found myself over my ankles; suddenly a step or two more 
and my knees were wet, in about two more I was down to my waist. 
Now, I said to George Shattuck, ‘““Vhis seems to be serious, the flat 
of my gun laid down does not help me and I am getting deeper.” 
By this time Shattuck, Lincoln, Coolidge and John Woodhouse 
Audubon were looking around for something to afford me a pur- 
chase. Fortunately, Tom found a bit of wood, some part of a 
ship, and by this I was helped out of the quag-mire, a sort of boggy 
mud sticking all over me and I was cold, but thankful. The 
jolly tars launched the boat and as there was a breeze, set the sail. 
In ten minutes the breeze became a wind, in ten minutes more 
the wind became a tempest; William Ingalls shivering and wet. 
Down came the sail, out the oars, I rowed but it did not warm me 
and I returned to aft part of the boat. It blew harder and the waves 
were higher; again it blew great guns and the waves were higher 
yet. It seemed to me that more than a third of the keel was out 
of water at every recovery from a plunge. Stout four rowers; we 
‘ame abreast of a little island and near enough, so that some one 
suggested camping there for the night. I noticed we did not gain 
a foot for as much as twenty minutes while trying to get by the 
island. At last we did move and got under the lee of some high land 
and then went ahead until we gained the ship. I think every one of 
us who were in the boat were conscious of being in great peril; there 
was a subdued expression prevailing, if I may say so, and when we 
struck the lee there were long drawn sighs; no word was spoken 
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unconsciously. I verily believe there was a spirit of thanksgiving 
and why not? One 
day Mr. Audubon and all of us went upon a not very large island 
well covered with nests of Guillemots and other seabirds, there 


even by the roughest, careless sailor boy, 


was much shooting. Eggers go upon these rocks and smash every 
egg they can find. Next day they find plenty of fresh laid eggs. 
Now, I was standing watching the actions of the birds, Mr. Audu- 
bon being a little ways from me; presently a ‘Tern, Sterna arctica,' 
flew towards me swiftly, falling very near my feet seeming to be in 
consternation or fright; with flashing swiftness another Tern de- 
scended and in his dart came within a very few inches of the terror 
stricken bird. ‘The next day on our return towards night from our 
excursion, I darkened a little the table at which Mr. Audubon sat. 
He looked up and saluted me with “Hollo, Sangrido” (he gave me 
this name the first day), “he is here, he is scared, afrighted, he is 
looking up at you, you cannot help him.” Now, the dear man had 
his chalks upon the table and upright in front of him was a pine 
board upon which was secured in position by means of long thin 
pins, the bird whose likeness he was transferring to the cardboard 
before him. When you look at this picture you will see with wonder 
expression, even after reading this lame description. Have you 
his large book, ‘ Birds of America’ ? 

We brought at various times plenty of sea birds aboard and we 
made enjoyment out of assembling in the midships cabin of an 
evening to skin and dress them, but of new species, none. I think 
this is a good place for me to begin an outline of my remembrance 
of the individuals of the party. 

Mr. Audubon was known by many and I think there is no 
exception to the fact that those who have spoken of him have testi- 
fied to his great amiability and manliness, his humanity and it has 
always seemed to me he was one of those men who on meeting, one 
would at once say, ‘ Bless you, dear man.” 

Tom Lincoln, quiet, reserved, sensible, practical and reliable. 
George C. Shattuck, a quiet man, but if you had thought him a 
goose you would soon have discovered your mistake. Joe Coolidge, 
unselfish, with a lot of sea and other practical knowledge and a right 


1In the ‘Labrador Journal,’ June 25, 1833, Audubon writes: ‘Made a drawing of 
the Arctic Tern of which a great number breed here,”’ 
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good fellow. John W. Audubon, always good natured, he and his 
papa the best of (boyish) friends, cheering us sometimes with his 
violin. I have spoken of the Captain whom we all honored for his 
skill and his evident desire to help the expedition. And now let me 
repeat a truth which was uttered by Mr. Audubon. “ Brought 
together, strangers, three months in a small ship, we can say there 
was not a word or spirit of an unpleasant nature in all that time,” 
and permit me to say that cornmeal bread made by a good cook 


with sea birds eggs is fit for Yum-Yum!!. Excuse 


me, I am nothing but a boy. 

Were you ever anywhere in company with black flies? Well, 
don’t seek them, unless you wish to get a large number of them to 
put in a bottle of alcohol. George Shattuck came on board one 
afternoon, face and neck a mass of bites. ‘The black flies are 
beastly and can easily draw one on to suicide. 

If I have added anything about our trip to Labrador to that 
which you have read or can read, I shall be much pleased. Having 
left Labrador we crossed over to St. George’s Bay, Newfoundland, 
and we saw some fine Newfoundland dogs, one of which was very 
large, tawney and so fierce that they kept him chained. We were 
honored by an invitation to a ball,! to which we went. To say we 
had a good jolly time, dancing reels and country dances,— no 
minuet; we danced. ‘There were girls at the ball, some of them 
were pretty and all were jolly and good. We started for the ship 
at a proper hour in a fog, towards morning, but we found the ship 
‘all’s well.’ The home-coming is well described by Mr. Audubon. 
Of course each one of us used his own eyes and other senses. I 
think I had better stop here, lest I prove myself a bore. I cannot 
realize that seventy years have passed since we were together on 
that truly-wonderful shore. 

Accept my best wishes, 
William Ingalls,? M. D. 


1**A Ballin Newfoundland” (episode), Orn. Biogr., Vol. 11, p. 211. 

2 Dr. William Ingalls was born Jan. 5, 1813, at No. 4 School St., Boston, Mass. 
He attended the old Latin School, which stood on School street, on a portion of the 
site occupied by the Parker House. He was graduated at the Harvard Medical 
School in 1836 and began the practice of medicine in this city, but after two years 
removed to Louisiana, and remained there eight years. Returning to Massachusetts 
he settled in Winchester. In 1862 he entered the Army as a surgeon, and served with 
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AUDUBON TO HIS WIFE. 


Great Macatina Harbour, coast of 

Labrador. Latitude 50°, 43’, 

Longitude 59°, 15’ Greenwich, 

called on the charts, Bay de 

Portage, July, 23d, Monday after- 

noon, 1833. "lhermometor, 58°. 
My Dearest Friends, 

The schooner ‘Angelica’ which sails tomorrow from this 
place for Quebec will take this letter there and I hope most sincerely 
that in less than three weeks it will have reached thee, found thee 
well and happy and the whole of those who feel any interest in us. 
Our voyage from Eastport was as prosperous a one as we could 
possibly have wished for, in eleven days we landed on this coast 
and visited the island of Magdelaine and others in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence previously. We first landed on this coast at a place 
called on the charts, Mount Joly or American Harbour, where we 
found seven American Cod fishermens vessels and 2 from Nova 
Scotia, a few days afterwards H. M. Schooner ‘‘Gulnare”’ ! came 
in and anchored near us. ‘This vessel being now employed in the 
coast survey of this coast is commanded by men of science, and 


the Fifth Massachusetts Regiment nine months and then in the Fifty-Ninth Massa- 
chusetts until 1865. For more than twenty-five years he had his office at 556 Tremont 
Street, and from 1870 until 1885 was surgeon in the City Hospital. Dr. Ingalls 
was a Mason and Odd Fellow. He was a member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, the Obstetrical Society and other organizations of physicians and surgeons. 
He died in Roxbury, Mass., Dec. 1, 1903. 

1Capt. Henry Wolsey Bayfield, R. N., born Jan. 21, 1795; died with the rank 
of Admiral, Feb. 10, 1885. He was employed under the British Admiralty from 
1815 to 1856. As a mark of approval he was appointed in 1827 by the Lord High 
Admiral, the Duke of Clarence, to survey the St. Lawrence River and continued until 
Oct. 21, 1856, when he attained the rank of Rear-Admiral. He was a resident of 
Quebec from 1827 to 1841, and was an original member of the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec, and corresponding member of the Natural History Society of 
Montreal. During a recent visit in Quebec, I had the pleasure of an interview with 
Capt. J. G. Boulton, R. N., who has had in his possession the original journals of 
the late Admiral Bayfield, and I am under many obligations for the following account 
of Bayfield’s meeting with Audubon when on the ‘ Ripley’ off the Labrador coast. 

“Little Natashquan Harbor, June 24, 1833. Mr. Audubon, the naturalist, we 
found here on the American schooner ‘ Ripley’ with several young men, two of them 
medical students. Mr. Audubon has come principally to study the habits of the 
water fowl, with which the coast of Labrador abounds, and to make drawings of 
them for his splendid work on the birds of America. We found him a very superior 
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we found Captain Bayfield, R. N., Doctor Wm. Kelly ' and others, 
not only polite but truly kind to us. 

I will not now attempt to say a word about the country we are 
in, it is so unlike anything that I have ever seen before and so far 
beyond my means to describe, that to let it alone may (for the present 
at least) prove the most prudent. We are, thanks to God, all 
well! and have all been so since we left the United States. Our 
vessel proves a fine sailor and a staunch one. Our Captain a first 
rate man, active, industrious and pleasing in his manners. Our 
young gentlemen agree delightfully together and thus far I am 
pleased with the charge I have of them. 

The information which I have received connected with the pub- 
lication of my work will prove, I believe, unprecidented and al- 
though I have procured only 2 new species, one a F'ringilla? and 
the other a Parus,? and made but 17 drawings, I feel well satisfied. 
We have however been deceived as to the quantity of birds repre- 
sented to be found with here. Birds are rarer than even on the 


person indeed. On returning Mr. Audubon’s visit, was delighted with his drawings, 
the birds being represented of life size and most beautifully painted.” 

Under the same date the Bayfield journals give the following account of the 
“Eggers” on the coast of the Canadian Labrador. In his ‘Ornithological Biography’ 
(Vol. III, p. 82) Audubon gives a most graphic account of the traffic in the eggs 
of Labrador sea-birds, but Bayfield has added some facts of interest. 

“June 24, 1833.— Mr. Audubon dined on board the ‘Gulnare’.... We heard 
from the Americans [he alludes to the American fishermen] about the ‘ Eggers,’ a sort 
of people, we, today, first heard spoken of as a body. We had, previously, no idea 
of the extent of the ‘egging business,’ as our informant termed it. It appears that 
in some seasons twenty small schooners, or shallops, of 20 to 30 tons, load with eggs 
from this coast (the locality was principally the Meccatina Islands). Halifax is the 
principle market for them, where they, at times, fetch a much higher price than hens 
eggs. 

““They are stowed in the hold in bulk, and kept for several weeks without any 
preparation. These men, the ‘Eggers,’ combine together, and form a strong com- 
pany. They suffer no one to interfere with their business driving away the fishermen, 
or any one else who attempts to collect eggs, near where they happen to be. ‘Might 
makes right,’ with them, it is clear; they have arms, and are said by the fishermen not 
to be very scrupulous about using them, 

‘As soon as one vessel is loaded, they send her to market, others follow in suc- 
cession, so that the market is always supplied, but never glutted. One vessel of 
25 tons is said to have cleared 200£ by this egging business, in a favorable season.” 

Bayfield’s vessel, the ‘Gulnare,’ was a two-masted schooner, square rigged on the 
fore-mast, with no steam power. 

1**A man of talents, a student of botany and conchology.’”’ (The Journals.) 

2 Melospiza lincoini. Orn. Biogr., Vol. II, 1834. 

3 Parus hudsonicus. This was not a new species. Audubon found a nest and 
four young, able to fly, July 18, 1833. 
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St. Johns River of the Floridas at the exception of those of a few 
species of which thousands may be seen on the outer sea islands. 
Scarcely a day that have we been without a constant fire. We see 
snow in all our walks. Mosquitoes and Caraboo flies in thousands 
at every step. A growth of vegetation that would astound any 
European garden and yet not a cubic foot of soil! Granit, Granit, 
Granit, Moss, Moss, Moss and nothing but Granit Rock and Moss 
of thousands of species. 

I have a drawing of a pair of Willow Grous with a covy of young 
which will perhaps give-you a faint idea of the exterior or superficial 
aspect of the country, but as I have said before, the country cannot 
be described at present. John’s violin and a flute prove very agree- 
able attachés to our expedition; nothing indeed is to me more pleas- 
ing of a rainy, foggy cold day than the sounds of chords every one 
of which lead me to thy side and blessed company when with thee. 
Write to my worthy friend John Bachman, that I shall take to him 
a cargo of yarns, to friend Berthoud ! say a cargo of egg shells, but 
to dear Eliza, alas I fear no furs, 10 guineas is what we are asked 
for a Silver gray Fox, 6 to 7 pounds for a black one and as to Sables 
or other very fine skins, scarcely one is now to be met with for pur- 
chase. God willing we will be on our passage homeward on the 
Ist to the 10th of Sept., we are told that field ice is abundant at the 
lower end of the Belle Isle Straights, and we are also told that snows 
begin to fall about the middle of Sept. 

For episodes I will have “A Labrador Squatter.”? ‘“’The Cod 
Fisherman,” “’The Eggers,” ‘‘ The Sealers” > &c., &c. Had it 
proved convenient for our good and valued friend Harris * to have 
come with us, I think he would have liked it much (particularly 
tell him as the country bids defiance and description) and | am 
sure it would have found a few means of obtaining abundance of 
[torn]. 


1 Nicholas Augustus Berthoud, brother-in-law of Audubon. 

2‘The Squatters of Labrador,’ Orn. Biogr., Vol. II, p. 154. 

3 ‘Cod-Fishing,’ Orn. Biogr., Vol. II, p. 522. 

4*The Eggers of Labrador,’ Orn. Biogr., Vol. III, p. 82. 

5 The episode of ‘The Sealers’ did not appear in the Orn. Biogr., nor have I ever 
seen it in any of Audubon’s writings. (R. D.) 

6 Edward Harris, Morristown, N. J. In ‘The Journals’ we see that he met Audu- 
bon at St. John, N. B., on his return from Labrador, and handed him the first home 
letters he had received in two months. 
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We will proceed to Bras d’Or, about one hundred miles east and 
north of this as soon as the wind will admit. ‘That place is the 
general rendezvous of all the fishermen, then perhaps (and I hope it 
will prove so) I may find a letter of thine. ‘lo tell thee how I long 
to see thee again would be superfluous. Copy this for Bachman, 
show it to Harris and Nicholas,’ of course, and copy it for good Dr. 
Parker,’ the same for Victor.* 

Now my dearest friend, God bless thee and may I find thee well 
and happy and all going on well. John joins me in every thing, he 
is now out scrambling on the mountains with the rest of the young 
men. Our collection of plants, I hope will prove agreeable to thee 
and others, beds of Mosses if not of roses and abundant I assure thee. 
Think of Mosses in which at every step you take you sink in up 
to your knees, soft as velvet, and as rich in color. Once more 
God bless thee. 

Thine friend and husband forever, 
John J. Audubon. 

[Superscribed] 

Mrs. Audubon. 
Care of N. Berthoud Esq. 
Merchant. 
New York. 
Via. Quebec. 
Recd. Montreal, Aug. 25, 1833. and forwarded by H. Gates. 


1 Nicholas Augustus Berthoud, New York. 

2 Dr. George Parkman, Boston, Mass. 

3 Victor Gifford Audubon, who was then in London supervising the publication 
of the ‘Birds of America.’ 
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A WINTER OF RARE BIRDS AT OTTAWA, ONTARIO. 
BY G. EIFRIG. 


Tue winter of 1908-9 will long be a memorable one to ornitholo- 
gists of Ottawa and vicinity. In the long winters of this section 
birds are usually conspicuous only by their absence, save when an 
incursion of Pine Grosbeaks, Canada Jays or Snowy Owls occurs 
which is not too often. But during last winter birds were about, 
not only in greater number of individuals than before, but also in 
greater variety, and these various species contained some of the 
rarest of our North American birds. Nor did these usually very 
restless sojourners from the far north and west only afford us ¢ 
passing glimpse of their interesting selves, but they lingered for an 
unheard-of length of time. Thus they afforded one an excellent 
chance for observing them and their habits, etc., better than usually 
falls to the lot of bird observers. ‘Therefore the writer considers 
the event important enough to chronicle it in ‘The Auk.’ 

Already in the fall there were auguries, that led one to expect 
things “to happen”’ in the bird line during the winter. Many 
flocks of White-winged Crossbills (Loavia leucoptera) were whirling 
over the fields and fallows around the city — the first time in six 
years that they were observed by me. November 2 the first King 
Eiders (Somateria spectalilis) that had ever been taken here, were 
secured (Auk, XXVI, 59), an occurrence which was repeated on 
December 2 and 3, only that greater numbers came. The Briin- 
nich’s Murre (Uria lomvia) which had up to the time of writing 
the article that appeared in the January number of the current 
volume of ‘The Auk’ not showed themselves, did so to the number 
of about 500 on December 19, and five more the next day, three of 
which I received from a gunner. In this connection I would correct 
an erroneous impression I may have conveyed by the italicizing in 
the article referred to above the word “eaten,” conveying the 
meaning, which I really held at that time, that the flesh of the U. 
lomvia must be very rank, therefore poor eating, implying thereby 
that the French-Canadian rivermen who eat them, must either have 
a ravenous appetite or very poor taste for what is good eating and 
what not. ‘To determine for myself, I had one of those three 
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Murres prepared like a wild duck, and I must say that the flesh 
was very good, in taste much like a wild duck. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that when the Murres reach here they are very 
lean, entirely without fat, which probably would spoil their taste. 
Although the coming of the Murres is a matter of interest to 
ornithologists, who are thus urged to probe for the reason that 
these birds leave their salt water home to certain doom inland — 
for none return — it does not thrill one in the same manner that the 
coming of the beautiful and also mysterious comers from the far 
north does, about which I had intended to write. ‘To begin with 
the first. On December 13 a flock of about 30 Bohemian Wax- 
wings (Bombycilla garrula) took up their quarters in a residential 
portion of the city, where the streets are lined with fine shade trees, 
by which also many houses are surrounded, and among which are 
many mountain ash or rowan trees (Sorbus americana). For the 
first few days they stayed in some trees near the Carnegie Library, 
and then shifted to another corner where there was one little tree. 
Here they stayed till the tree was completely stripped of berries. 
There were other rowan trees close by, larger and several together, 
but the berries on this tree must have been so much more to their . 
taste that they would not move, the small tree was partly over the 
side-walk and one could watch them at close range. Like the 
Cedarbirds (B. cedrorum) they are voracious eaters, so much so 
that they are usually very silent, taking no time for giving vent to a 
few notes. However, sometimes they do this, uttering some sub- 
dued, very sweet notes in rapid succession, like a string of beads, 
much like the Cedarbirds. "Their manner of eating rowan berries 
differs from that of the Pine Grosbeaks (Pinicola enucleator), 
which are also very fond of these berries and were often with the 
Waxwings. ‘The Grosbeaks pick off the berry, crush it, and suck 
out the seeds, ejecting the pulp of the berry. The seed is what they 
are after. But the Waxwings eat the complete berry, wherefore 
there was next to no debris under the trees where they were at work, 
which is always very conspicuous where Grosbeaks are feeding. 
During the first weeks of their stay they allowed one to approach 
them to within five to six feet, but later on they became more wary, 
and if people stood under their trees they took wing to some nearby 
larger trees. After cleaning that one little tree, they divided up 
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into smaller bands, one of which cleaned a large rowan tree on 
Queen Street, near the busiest section of the city, the Pine Gros- 
beaks, however, helping them assiduously. On February 26, I saw 
‘them in an old orchard adjoining the grounds of a fine residence 
in the same part of the city. Here they had discovered the old 
apples clinging to the trees and were busily eating those. It was 
a scene not soon to be forgotten. ‘There was bright sunshine above, 
glistening snow below, in the trees the birds, showing their delicate 
tints, the chestnut under tail coverts, the red and yellow tips on the 
wings; with them a great number of Pine Grosbeaks, engaged 
similarly, and finally a Robin. But more of that later on. ‘They 
remained until about March 4, thus giving us over two and a half 
months of their presence, a longer time than I ever have seen reported 
from any city. ‘Three specimens, two males and a female, were 
secured forme. When comparing these with others taken out west, 
and formerly taken here, I was struck by the prevailing dark color 
of the under and upper parts; there is also much less of the light 
fawn color about the head. I noticed the same thing on specimens 
taken at Kingston, Ontario, where they had also been common, 
but for a much shorter time. 

To make things more interesting, a flock of about twenty Evening 
Grosbeaks ([Tesperiphona vespertina) came to our city on February 
7, and liked it so well that they stayed until May 15, again an un- 
precedented case, so far as the writer is aware, for any city from 
which records have been published. Like the Waxwings, they did 
not show the least fear of man and took up their abode right in the 
city, in the same section. As early as November 4 Mr. Wm. 
McComber, a farmer of Bouchette, Quebec, 60 miles north of 
Ottawa, had seen and taken a single individual of this species. But 
here we had a whole flock, fine males and some young and females, 
right in the city, also allowing close scrutiny. While the Waxwings 
were so very partial to rowan berries, these Grosbeaks fell into the 
Manitoba maple trees (Acer negundo) and never strayed far away 
from the chosen one till all its samaras were stripped off. It was 
indeed an unusual and pretty sight to see these fine birds right be- 
tween houses, sometimes alighting on their roofs and eating snow, 
or hopping about on the ground below for the same purpose. 
Several times they were also seen in mountain ash trees, eating 
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berries. "They were noisier than the Waxwings, frequently uttering 
loud call notes and little warbles. The former had much of the 
quality of those of the English Sparrow mixed with the tone-quality 
of those of the Robin; the latter reminded one still more strongly 
of the Robin’s song. After the trees at their first station were strip- 
ped, they roamed more about the city, being seen in several places, 
but from time to time they would come back to the first place, as 
though they liked it best. Then they disappeared from the city 
and it was thought they had left us entirely, but in April they were 
rediscovered in a small woods near the city limits, which is com- 
posed of ash, elm, and white pine trees. It was hoped that some 
might take it into their head to breed, but they were no longer seen 
after May 15, thus staying here over three months. ‘Three speci- 
mens were secured for the writer, one adult male, a female and a 
young male. An analysis of the stomach-contents made at Wash- 
ington showed in one, seeds of sumac 8 percent, seeds or rather 
cotyledons of some species of ash (f'raxinus) 92 percent; in the 
other two only the ash cotyledons. As they were shot from ash- 
leaved maple trees (Acer negundo), this seems remarkable. ‘The 
adult of this species also is much darker than other specimens in 
collections examined and compared by the writer. 

The Pine Grosbeaks (Pinicola enucleator) also favored us with 
their presence in greater numbers and for a longer time than they 
do usually. At times, near that old orchard referred to above, there 
were about fifty in sight. The greater number are always females 
and young. In a flock of about ten, one may expect to find one 
to three bright colored males. But, as in everything, these birds 
are eccentric also in this respect; some flocks are composed entirely 
of females and young, and some again of only old males. ‘They 
are very greedy feeders. One that I kept in a cage for a day, from 
the moment he was brought in, devoured, practically all the time, 
the rowan berries provided for him, not minding the new surround- 
ings and the people watching him in the least. Indeed, they are 
so intent on feeding, that boys often catch them by slipping a horse 
hair noose over their heads. In a short time the litter from the 
berries covered the ground below every mountain ash tree. Often 
when seeing this, and looking up, one will find a flock busily eating 
above him, which he would otherwise not have suspected of being 
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there, so noiseless are they. Beside rowan berries, they are also 
fond of eating old apples, sumac berries, buds of maple, larch and 
pine trees, and this year, because they stayed so long, they finally 
turned to the litter of the rowan berries, which they had earlier 
discarded. ‘The first flocks arrived here November 5, and the last 
were seen March 21. A flock of these birds on some evergreen trees, 
especially if there are some bright males among them, is, when the 
sun shines brightly, a pretty sight, such as I had on March 8 on the 
Experimental Farm. ‘The stomachs of six sent to Washington 
contained seeds of Rubus, conifers, Vaccinium, ash, and buds of 
several trees, in varying proportions in the different stomachs. 

In still greater numbers than the Pine Grosbeaks were present 
the lively little Redpolls (Acanthis linaria). Although they are 
also very erratic in their comings and goings, they nay always be 
expected here with some regularity each fall and spring, even if 
in varying numbers and of varying length of stay. So there were 
many flocks here in the fall (1908), when the Lowxia leucoptera also 
were here. ‘Then they disappeared for a while to reappear about 
January 24. Each day for a while added fresh flocks to their num- 
bers until they were very plentiful all over the city and the out- 
skirts. Often they would be seen in the company of English Spar- 
rows in vacant lots and waste places busily picking off the seeds 
from tall weeds that were protruding from the snow; at other times 
they were with the Pine Grosbeaks on and below the trees, eating 
the debris of the rowan berries. From about April 10 large flocks 
were roaming about the outskirts of the city, sometimes in such 
numbers that over quite an area every branch and twig on every 
tree and bush held one or more of them. A strange excitement 
seems to take hold of them; they will then sometimes nearly alight 
on one’s head, like a flock that whirled about me on April 15. 
Mr. Bedard, the rifle-range keeper, during three weeks about this 
time daily saw large flocks, some of which he estimated at 2000 
birds. And many of these flocks flew in a southerly direction! he 
last ones seen here left us on May 9. At times they are very tame, 
allowing close approach, at others, very shy. Sometimes they 
whirl about like Snow Buntings, but usually their manner of flight 
and their notes are identical with those of the Goldfinch. They are 
very fond of the seed of the various species of kirch, where some 
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could always be found. On January 24 Mr. E. White saw three 
of the rare Hoary Redpolls (4. hornemanni exilipes) in his garden. 

That some at least of the White-winged Crossbills had stayed 
near the city for the winter was proven on February 8 when Mr. 
H. Grob made a Northern Shrike (Lanius borealis) give up its prey, 
which it was just eating, and which proved to be a Crossbill of this 
kind. 

One of the greatest surprises, however, was the wintering here of a 
small flock of four or five Robins (Planesticus migratorius). Al- 
ready about December 20 they were seen near the Parliament build- 
ing, but they were looked upon as belated fall migrants, who 
certainly would not think of staying here over the winter. Imagine 
the surprise of Ottawans in general when in January these birds 
suddenly took up headquarters in the trees around the city hall, 
where their well-known call notes greeted passersby and made them 
wonder momentarily, whether or not the seasons had suddenly been 
shifted. ‘They were often with Pine Grosbeaks feeding on the rowan 
berries. Although the winter of 1908-9 was an unusually mild one 
for Ottawa, these poor birds must have suffered a great deal. 
One was seen after a while with a frozen leg and all seemed to have 
disappeared before the first real spring arrivals of their kind came. 
No doubt, they were frozen to death by one of the few short cold 
spells which occurred during the winter, when the thermometer 
went down to about — 16°. It may perhaps be also worthy of note, 
that our Robins here, which are extremely plentiful in the city and 
increasing in numbers, are perceptibly larger than those that live 
further south. 

Also in producing freaks the last winter was a record-breaker. 
Several albino English Sparrows (Passer domesticus) which, by 
the way, are here starting to cultivate the habit of migration, were 
seen, as well as partial albinos, which, according to the distribution 
of the white patches over the plumage, show very odd effects. The 
greatest rarity, however, in the sparrow line was seen by the writer 
on January 19 when he, on the main street, at the noon hour, when 
the street was thronged with vehicles and pedestrians, saw in a flock 
of English Sparrows a beautiful red one. There was no mistake, 
he was nearly at my feet, as fearless as his fellows, behaving and 
feeding the same way. Nor was the red over only a small area or 
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of an indistinct hue, but very bright and general. Below the red 
was that of a male Pine Grosbeak and above like that of an Ameri- 
can Crossbill. ‘The wings and tail were like the common English 
Sparrow’s, as were also the size and shape. ‘The bird was twice 
seen afterwards by interested people. 

Finally, a Meadowlark (Sturnella magna) was seen January 10 
on the rifle-range, a fact quite as unusual as the wintering here of the 
Robins. 

It is clear from the foregoing that we were unusually well supplied 
with birds during last winter. Yet it is safe to say that the same or 
a similar combination of birds, from the north and south, will 
probably not be seen for many years to come. It is clear to the 
writer that the meteorological conditions of last winter must have 
been very abnormal, hence these unusual wanderings and stayings 
of birds. In fact, indications seem conclusive to me, that many 
birds seem to be shifting their range of distribution, as witness the 
coming in here for the first time of birds like the Grasshopper 
Sparrow, Prairie Warbler, King Eider, ete. 


TWO NEW SUBSPECIES OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 


BY LOUIS B. BISHOP, M. D. 


Numenius americanus parvus subsp. noy. 
CANADIAN CURLEW. 


Type.— 3 adult, No. 15743, Coll. of Louis B. Bishop; Crane Lake, 
Saskatchewan, June 23, 1906; L. B. B. 

Subspecific characters.— Smaller than N. a. americanus, with much 
shorter bill. 

Summer range.— Eastern British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba, south to eastern Washington, Wyoming, and South Dakota. 

Measurements of type.— Length, 19.19; extent 36.00; wing, 10.19; 
tail, 4.48; exposed culmen, 4.15; tarsus, 2.92 inches. 


For some years I have been confident that the Long-billed 
Curlew of western Canada was subspecifically distinct from the 
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form breeding in 'l'exas, New Mexico and Arizona, being consider- 
ably smaller with much shorter and more slender bill; but the fact 
that both forms occur in our Southwest and in Mexico in the mi- 
gration and in winter has made the demonstration difficult, since 
the majority of specimens in collections from these latter localities 
were not taken during the breeding season. However, by the aid 
of the series in the American Museum of Natural History and the 
collection of Dr. Dwight, I have been able to find enough probably 
breeding birds to show the marked difference in size that exists be- 
tween northern and southern birds. Breeding birds from Wyoming 
and South Dakota, though intermediate, are nearer the northern 
race, While the only specimen from California I have seen — taken 
in January — is referable to the southern bird. On the Atlantic 
coast the Long-billed Curlew is now practically extinct, and there 
are very few specimens of it preserved in collections, but the three 
I have measured so manifestly belong to the southern race that 
there can be no doubt to which N. longirostris Wilson applied, even 
if Wilson had not stated ‘the bill is eight inches long.””. Dr. Wood- 
house’s N. occidentalis having been collected in “‘New Mexico, 
upon the Rio Grande,” before August 1, on which date Sitgreave’s 
expedition left this point for further west, was evidently the young 
of N. a. americanus. Numenius americanum Bechstein also 
being based on a bird from the Atlantic coast leaves the northwest 
form without a name, and I have called it parvus because of its 
small size. 

As we already have the “Eskimo” and “Hudsonian” Curlews, 
“Canadian” and “American” would seem appropriate English 
names for the races of N. americanus. 


Molothrus ater dwighti subsp. nov. 
NORTHERN CowBIRD. 


Type.— 3 adult, No. 15759, Coll. of Louis B. Bishop; Crane Lake, 
Saskatchewan, June 24, 1906; L. B. B. 

Subspecific characters.— Similar to Molothrus ater ater, but considerably 
larger and with more slender bill. 

Summer range.— Saskatchewan to North Dakota. 

Measurements of type.— Length, 8.69; extent, 14.44; wing, 4.61; tail, 
3.51; culmen, 76; bill from nostril, .53; depth of bill at base, .48; tarsus, 
1.13 inches. 
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The Cowbird breeding in Saskatchewan is considerably larger 
than that frequenting our Eastern States, as is shown by the sub- 
joined measurements of breeding birds. The bird breeding in 
eastern North Dakota is intermediate, but somewhat nearer that 
in Saskatchewan. ‘The bird inhabiting Alberta, Manitoba, and 
northern Montana is doubtless the northern race, but I have not 
seen specimens from those localities. 

As Fringilla pecoris Swainson was based on ‘‘ The Cowpen Bird”’ 
of Catesby, and Oriolus fuscus Gmelin and Oriolus ater Boddaert 
on birds taken in New York, neither name can be applied to the 
unrecognized race. Therefore I have taken the liberty of calling 
it after my friend, Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., though giving a 
proposed subspecies his name is but a poor tribute to his ornitho- 
logical ability, knowledge and zeal. 


THE INCREASE OF AUSTRAL BIRDS AT ITHACA. 
BY ALBERT H. WRIGHT AND ARTHUR A. ALLEN, 


SirvaTeD at the head of Cayuga Lake, Ithaca lies about midway 
between the Susquehanna basin and the Austral territory along the 
south shore of Lake Ontario. ‘To the south, the Inlet and Six 
Mile Creek Valleys lead to the divide and have their origins in the 
same marshes with the headwaters of the Susquehanna. ‘To 
the north, Cayuga Lake and the Seneca River form a natural high- 
way to this Lake Ontario strip. This area, due to the isolating 
Transition and Canadian territory to the south, undoubtedly 
receives its Austral birds from those migrating up the Mississippi 
Valley. Thus it is possible for Austral forms appearing at Ithaca 
to be either coastal species working their way up the Susquehanna 
or Mississippi birds coming down Lake Cayuga from the north. 
With certain birds the direction of invasion seems quite apparent, 
with others, it is difficult or impossible to state with certainty. 

The purpose of this paper, however, is not so much to determine 
the probable route of migration as to show the encroachment of 
Austral forms within recent years and their remarkable appearance 
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in this spring’s (1909) migration. For during the last ten years of 
careful migration studies at Ithaca, no one phenomenon has arrested 
more attention than this gradual extension of Austral birds into our 
fauna. And inasmuch as there seems to be similar invasions 
taking place elsewhere,’ we thought it well to call attention to such 
data as has been collected at Ithaca. 

Since 1850, the following Austral species have been recorded, 
the accompanying list indicating the distribution and the number 
of records or relative abundance of each form. 


esses North end South end 
1850-1909 1850-1908 1909 

American Egret 2 
Glossy Ibis 9 
Whooping Crane 1 
Dickcissel 1 
Golden-winged Warbler 6 
King Rail not uncommon 1 

summer resident 
Florida Gallinule common 2 3 pairs 

summer resident nested 
Hooded Warbler resident rare migrant | rare migrant 
Cerulean Warbler 
Turkey Vulture 1 1 
Red-bellied Woodpecker 1 3 
La. Water-Thrush not common common common 
Rough-winged Swallow fairly common i 
Carolina Wren 2 pairs 
Barn Owl 3 7 
Orchard Oriole 2 5 2 
Grasshopper Sparrow | uncommon common 
Chewink | by not uncommon 
Yellow-breasted Chat | 
Worm-eating Warbler 1 
White-eyed Vireo 
Tufted Titmouse | 1 
Prothonotary Warbler | | 1 

| 


1 Trotter, Spencer. The Geological and Geographical Relations of the Land-Bird 
Fauna of Northeastern America. Auk, Vol. XXVI, July, 1909, pp. 221-233. 

Townsend, Chas. W. A Carolina Wren Invasion of New England. Auk, Vol. 
XXVI, July, 1909, pp. 263-269. 
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From this table it may be seen that certain forms which have 
appeared at the north end or even established themselves there have, 
as yet, either not reached the south end or, with one exception, occur 
there only as rare migrants. ‘This exception, the Florida Gallinule, 
previous to 1909, had been recorded at Ithaca but twice. ‘This 
year at least three pairs nested. Other species are of about equal 
distribution at both ends and still others, notably those showing 
marked increase of late years, are more abundant at the south than 
at the north end. 

Of these, the Barn Owl and Orchard Oriole, although manifesting 
no decided influx during 1909, have undoubtedly been on the 
increase during the past decade. Our first record of the Barn Owl 
at this end of the lake was at the divide, Dec. 1, 1904. In 1907 at 
Ithaca, four more were taken and in 1908, one at Ithaca, June 6, 
and another at the divide, Nov. 27. The first Orchard Oriole at 
Ithaca was recorded May 3, 1890. An interval of 12 years elapsed 
before the second record in 1902 when a pair was recorded June 7. 
None were then seen until 1908, when a pair nested in the Inlet 
Valley just south of Ithaca. This pair returned this spring (1909). 

More pronounced than the above, however, has been the increase 
of Grasshopper Sparrows, Chewinks and Yellow-breasted Chats, 
especially during 1909. ‘The Grasshopper Sparrow, though pre- 
viously never rare, became this year very abundant along South 
Hill on the east side of the Inlet Valley. The Chewink, formerly 
an uncommon but regular summer resident, during the last two or 
three years has become almost common. ‘The Chat, previous to 
1900 was of very unusual occurrence; from 1900 to 1902, one pair 
was seen; from 1903 to 1905, two pairs each year; in 1906 and 
1907, 3 or 4 pairs; in 1908, 5 or 6 pairs, and in 1909, along the Inlet 
Valley alone, 8 to 12 pairs nested. ‘The increase of these birds has 
been particularly marked over an area formerly heavily forested 
with pine,—a condition not unlike that reported! directly south 
of us in the Susquehanna Valley (Luzerne and Sullivan Cos., Pa.), 
where the Chewink and Chat have likewise increased. 

Previous to 1909, the last four species mentioned in the list had 
not been recorded in our fauna: — May 6, the Worm-eating War- 


1 Auk, Vol. XXVI, July, 1909, pp. 229-230. 
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bler was taken on the Cornell Campus; May 30, the White-eyed 
Vireo in the Inlet Valley; May 31, the Tufted ‘Titmouse at the 
divide; and June 12, at the head of the Lake, the Prothonotary 
Warbler. 

Thus we have four Austral species simultaneously invading a 
region previously unknown to them and at the same time, an 
increasing abundance in the Austral forms already resident. ‘The 
direction of this invasion has been undoubtedly from the south by 
way of the Susquehanna but speculations as to the reasons ought 
not to be given until it is determined whether this movement is 
general or purely local. Before these can be formulated, the coéper- 
ation of other observers is necessary and it is with this in view that 
we have submitted our data from Ithaca. 


NOTES ON SOME OHIO BIRDS. 
BY W. F. HENNINGER. 
Plate VI. 


1. Florida cerulea. Litre Heron.— On August 16, 
1909, a young male in the white plumage with the slaty primary 
tips was shot at the Loramie Reservoir in Shelby County, Ohio, 
and is now in my collection. Since July 2, 1902, when I recorded 
this bird for the last time in southern Ohio (Auk, Vol. XTX, October, 
1902, p. 396) no other specimens seem to have been recorded from 
the State. The above mentioned specimen is the eleventh one I 
have recorded in Ohio since August, 1901, more than any other 
ornithologist has seen in the State and more than all the other records 
put together. 

2. Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis. Brack Tern.— This 
bird, which I found nesting in the Sandusky Bay marshes in 1903, 
1904, and 1907, and which Dawson and Jones found plentifully in 
August, 1902, along the Ohio River, is a rare migrant in middle 
western Ohio. Three were seen April 19, 1909, one on May 14, 
1908, and a young male was shot on August 31, 1909, at the Grand 
Reservoir. They evidently make two broods in the Sandusky Bay 
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NEST AND SEVEN Eaas or Kina Ratu. JUNE 22, 1909, GRAND RESERVOIR, OHIO. 


Nest anp Ten Eaas or Kina Ratu. JuNE 5, 1909, GRAND RESERVOIR, OHIO. 
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marshes, as the writer saw young barely able to fly on July 4, 1907, 
and at the same time collected fresh eggs. 

3. Calidris leucophea. SANDERLING.— While seen regularly 
along the shores of Lake Erie, this species is rare inland. On 
September 24, 1909, I saw a flock of 50 at the Grand Reservoir and 
shot 6of them, 4 females and 2 males. A note in the October 
‘Auk,’ 1909, shows that it is very rare even in the vicinity of Detroit. 

4. Charadrius dominicus. GoLpEN PLover.— In the fall of 
1908 I was able to record this species in ‘The Auk’ as taken at the 
Loramie Reservoir. On April 19, 1909, I saw a flock of 25 at the 
Grand Reservoir and on September 24, 1909, shot a large female 
from a flock of 9 at the same place and again a male on October 16, 
1909, at the Loramie Reservoir. Hence this species, which 
seems to be becoming very rare in many localities, is still a regular 
migrant across this part of Ohio, which is “close to the major axis 
of its elliptical orbit.” 

5. Phalacrocorax auritus. DouBLE-cRESTED CORMORANT.— 
A fine female of this species, in first winter plumage, was shot 
October 16, 1909, at the Loramie Reservoir and is now in my 
collection. 

6. Ixobrychus minutus. Least Birrern.— To the breeding 
places of this species in Ohio, enumerated in Jones’s Catalogue of 
Ohio birds, must now be added the Grand Reservoir, where at one 
particular locality it is a common breeder. 

7. Rallus elegans. This species, seen in 1908, 
was found as a breeder at the Grand Reservoir in 1909 on June 5. 
Six nests were found on this date at a locality which I shall not dis- 
close. ‘Two sets of 11 eggs were found, the two nests being well out 
in the cattails, and one of 10 eggs, about 50 feet away from water 
in plain view in the grass. A fourth nest contained 2 eggs and one 
young and while looking at the third egg I noticed a small hole and 
soon had the chance to see a young Rail chick’s bill pecking away 
at its inclosure. The chick kept up a constant pecking and calling 
with a shrill voice peep peep, till the one half of the egg, the more 
pointed end, dropped away. The blackish little creature showed 
some traces of blood and seemed to have a hard time to free itself 
from the membrane, and it took considerable time till it had extri- 
cated itself from the other half of the egg, the whole process oc- 
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cupying perhaps 16 to 20 minutes. Then it shuffled down to its 
brother and laid there gaping from time to time, where I left it after 
having seen one of the most interesting phases of wild bird life. 

The various notes of the adults were noted as follows: Kérpliink 
as they dropped into the cattails out of the air; kék, kék, kék- 
kékkék when running back and forth in the grass; and a noise 
similar to the grating note of the Corn Crake, which I heard so 
often in Europe in former years. 

On June 22, 1909, a beautiful domed nest was found in a tussock 
of grass, containing 7 eggs. The photograph plainly shows on the 
northeast the inclined approach, a fact which is stated in the books 
to be contrary to the Rail fashion and characteristic of the Coots 
and Gallinules only. A photograph of a Rail standing in the Cat- 
tails was also taken but owing to the vibration of the wings is blurred 
and not fit for reproduction. 

8. Halizetus leucocephalus. Eacir.— This bird, which 
breeds at the Lewistown Reservoir, was also found breeding at the 
Grand Reservoir in the summer of 1909. 

Of breeding ducks we have here the Wood Duck, and occasion- 
ally the Blue-winged Teal, which also breeds at the Sandusky Bay. 
In southern Ohio I was able to record the Mallard as a rare breeder, 
while on July 2, 1907, I met in the Black Channel Marshes at Cedar 
Point, Ohio, a female Lesser Scaup Duck (Marila affinis) leading 
her brood of nine young not far from a similar family of Coots. 
This seems to be the limit in Ohio breeding ducks and proves that, 
although explored for years, there is still many a new thing to be 
found out about the birds in the old ‘‘ Buckeye State.’ 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH STATED MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION. 


Tue ‘I'wenty-seventh Stated Meeting of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union convened in New York City, Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 6, 1909. The business meeting and public sessions, December 
7, 8 and 9, were held at the American Museum of Natural History. 

BusINEss SEssSIoN.— ‘The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Mr. Edward W. Nelson. Seventeen Fellows were pres- 
ent. ‘The Secretary’s report gave the membership of the Union 
at the opening of the present Stated Meeting as 866, constituted 
as follows: Fellows, 48; Honorary Fellows, 14; Corresponding 
Fellows, 62; Members, 71; Associates, 671. 

During the year the Union lost eighty-five members, five by 
death, thirty-three by resignation, and forty-seven by non-payment 
of dues. ‘The deceased members were all Associates, as follows: 
Wm. L. Kelker, who died Feb. 15, 1908; Edward Seymour 
Woodruff, who died in New York City, January 15, 1909, aged 
33 years; Charles K. Worthen,? who died at Warsaw, Illinois, 
May 30, 1909, in the 59th year of his age; William H. Brownson,* 
who died at South Portland, Me., Sept. 6, 1909, in the 55th year 
of his age; and Wm. Hubbell Fisher, who died Oct. 6, 1909, aged 
66 years. 

The report of the ‘Treasurer showed the finances of the Union to 
be in a satisfactory condition. 

All of the officers were re-elected, as follows: Edward W. Nelson, 
President; Frank M. Chapman and A. K. Fisher, Vice-Presidents; 
John H. Sage, Secretary; Jonathan Dwight, Jr., ‘Treasurer; 
Ruthven Deane, William Dutcher, Henry W. Henshaw, F. A. Lucas, 
Chas. W. Richmond, Thomas S. Roberts, and Witmer Stone, 
members of the Council. 

Arthur Cleveland Bent, of Taunton, Mass., was elected a Fellow; 
Allan Brooks, Okanagan Landing, B. C.; Bradshaw H. Swales, 
Grosse Isle, Mich.; Harry S. Swarth, Berkeley, Calif., and Percy 


1 For an obituary notice, see Auk, XX VI, pp. 218, 219. 
2 For an obituary notice, see Auk, X XVI, p. 332. 
3 For an obituary notice, see Au’, XX VI, p. 453. 
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A. Taverner, Highland Park, Mich., were elected to the class of 
Members, and the following one hundred and twenty-one persons 
were elected Associates, namely: 


Gerald Alan Abbott, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur A. Allen, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Henry Allison, Fitchburg, Mass.; F. E. Arnold, East Providence, R. I.; 
Samuel W. Bailey, W. Newbury, Mass.; Harold L. Barrett, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; Franklin Benner, Minneapolis, Minn.; Annie H. Brown, Stoneham, 
Mass.; 8S. Jennie Berry, London, Ontario; Miss Charlotte Bogardus, 
Coxsackie, N. Y.; Benjamin F. Bolt, Kansas City, Mo; Mrs. Ella J. 
Boudinot, Davenport, Iowa; John J. Boyce, Juneau, Alaska; John B. 
Brainerd, M. D., Brookline, Mass.; William J. Brown, Westmount, Quebec; 
John A. Bryant, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. Arthur E. Clarke, Manchester, 
N. H.; Annie W. Cobb, Arlington, Mass.; William C. Clarke, M. D., New 
York, N. Y.; William B. Cleveland, Burton, Ohio.; Stanley Cobb, Milton, 
Mass.; Ernest Amery Codman, Boston, Mass.; James M. Cole, Woodstock, 
Ontario; Lee 8. Crandall, New York, N. Y.; Henry C. Davis, Cummaquid, 
Mass.; Frederick B. Day, Lynn, Mass.; John Dearborn, Malden, Mass.; 
William Dearden, Springfield, Mass.; Lee Raymond Dice, Prescott, 
Wash.; Charles W. Dimick, Boston, Mass.; Joseph H. Dodson, Chicago, 
Ill.; James L. Du Bon, Windsor Locks, Conn.; Miss Harriet A. Dunn, 
Athol, Mass.; Francis B. Eastman, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; Miss 
Mary 8. Eaton, Concord, Mass.; Dr. Ernest Earl Elliott, Lyons, N. Y.; 
Christopher T. Emmet, Long Island, N. Y.; J. F. Frazier, Audubon, 
Towa; Leonard Freeman, M. D., Denver, Colo.; Mrs. Ella M. Fuller, 
Needham, Mass.; Frederick M. Gaige, Ann Arbor, Mich.; William Gliick, 
Plainville, Conn.; Mrs. James F. Goodell, Rhinebeck, N. Y.; William 
J. Graham, Aledo, Ill.; Mrs. Henry Tyler Grant, Providence, R. I.; L. 
M. Grombergh, Washington, D. C.; Dr. B. A. Hamilton,-Highland Park, 
Ill.; Arthur W. Henn, Chicago, Ill.; Luman J. Hersey, Denver, Colo.; 
Isaac E. Hess, Philo, Ill.; Ashley Hine, Banff, Canada; A. Brazier 
Howell, Baltimore, Md.; Walter J. Hoxie, Savannah, Ga.; Miss Annie S. 
Hoyt, Oyster Bay, L. I.; Frank N. Irving, Savannah, Ga.; Mrs. I. M. 
James, Doylestown, Pa.; McCormick Jewett, New Haven, Conn.; C. A. 
Jones, Memphis, Tenn.; A. H. Kilman, Ontario, Canada; Miss Jessie E. 
Kloseman, Dedham, Mass.; Roland E. Kremers, Madison, Wise.; Dr. 
Avery E. Lambert, Framingham, Mass.; Mrs. James H. Lancashire, 
Alma, Mich.; Lawton W. Lane, Lynn, Mass.; Edgar M. Ledyard, Los 
Banos, P. I.; H. E. Lee, Pierre, So. Dak.; Frederic T. Lewis, M. D., 
Boston, Mass.; A.C. McFarland, Chicago, Ill.; Charles W. Miller, Shawnee- 
on-Delaware, Pa.; John K. Musgrave, Allegheny, Pa.; Frank O. Novy, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dr. Frank Overton, Patchogue, L. I., Mrs. Benjamin 
W. Parker, Dorchester Center, Mass.; William Parsons, Manila, P. IL, 
Morton E. Peck, Salem, Oregon; W. M. Peck, East Providence, R. I.; 
Henry J. Perry, Boston, Mass.; George A. Phillips, Dedham, Mass.; 
Frank O. Pillsbury, Walpole, Mass.; Miss Ellen J. Pond, New York, N. Y.; 
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Charles H. Pratt, Chelsea, Mass.; Wm. Raborg, Jr., Muirkirk, Md.; Chas. 
S. G. Rankin, St. George’s, Bermuda; John C. Rembold, Hackensack, 
N. J.; Alfred G. Rolfe, Pottstown, Pa.; Percival B. Rolfe, Portland, Me.; 
iilbert R. Rossignol, Jr., Savannah, Ga.; John Lee Saltonstall, Beverly, 
Mass.; Leonard G. Sanford, New Haven, Conn.; Aug. E. Sanvola, Chassell, 
Mich.; Henry R. Scott, Framingham, Mass.; Edwin Shore, Pawtucket, 
R. 1.; John A. Sinclair, New Hampton, N. H.; Ethel M. Smith, Stevens 
Point, Wise.; Prof. Frank Smith, Urbana, IIl.; Myrton T. Smith, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Mrs. Ruth Cook Smith, Woodcliff Lake, N. J.; Wilbur F. 
Smith, South Norwalk, Conn.; Mrs. Etta Rich Soule, Watertown, Mass.; 
Miss Cordelia Johnson Stanwood, Ellsworth, Maine; T. C. Stephens, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Ernest M. Stokes, Minesing, Ontario; John K. Strecker, 
Jr., Waco, Texas; D. D. Streeter, Washington, D. C.; Z. T. Sweeney, 
Columbus, Indiana; Chas. 8S. Thompson, San Bernardino, Calif.; Miss 
Harriet W. Thompson, Port Sanilac, Mich.; Thomas M. Trippe, Howards- 
ville, Colo.; Prof. Frank D. Tubbs, Lewiston, Maine; Henry E. Tuttle, 
Lake Forest, Ill.; Albert G. Ulrich, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Louise van Beuren, 
New York, N. Y.; Stephen S. Visher, Tucson, Arizona; George E. Walker, 
Murray, Utah; Mrs. Martha E. Ward, Lynn, Mass.; John R. White, 
Manila, P. I.; Henry H. Wikel, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Frank C. Willard, 
Tombstone, Ariz.; Victor John A. Willett, Wydeombe, Whiteman’s 
Creek P. O., British Columbia; Francis Windle, West Chester, Pa.; John 
W. Winson, Sumas, Wash. 

Drs. Allen, Dwight, Merriam and Richmond, and Messrs, 
Brewster, Ridgway, and Stone were re-appointed ‘Committee on 

Classification and Nomenclature of North American Birds.’ 

Drs. A. K. Fisher, Edgar A. Mearns and "Thomas S. Roberts, 
and Messrs. F. M. Chapman and Ruthven Deane were appointed 
‘Committee on Bird Protection.’ 

The amendment to the By-Laws proposed at the last Stated 
Meeting of the Union was adopted. Article III, Section 1, now 
reads as follows: 

“Stated Meetings of the Union shall be held annually, at such 
time and place as the Union may determine. The time and the 
place for any Stated Meeting, appointed by the Union, may be 
changed by the Council by a two-thirds vote of its members. Spe- 
cial meetings shall be called by the Council as occasion may require, 
due notice thereof being given by the Secretary.” 

Pusiic Sessions. First Day.— The meeting was called to 
order by the President, Mr. Nelson. "The papers read during the 
morning session were as follows: 

‘In Memoriam — Charles Aldrich, by Ruthven Deane. 
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‘At the Sign of the Northern Flicker,’ by Miss Althea R. Sherman, 

temarks followed by Dr. Merriam. 

“The Increase of Austral Birds at Ithaca, N. Y.,’ by Dr. Albert 
H. Wright and Arthur A. Allen; presented by Mr. Allen and illus- 
trated by lantern slides. 

‘Sharpe’s Hand-List of Birds,’ by Dr. J. A. Allen. 

‘Development of the Flicker,’ by Wm. L. Baily. Illustrated by 
lantern slides. 

Dr. Merriam gave an account of the recent discovery of the skulls 
and bones of several species of birds in the asphalt beds near Los 
Angeles, Calif., including a gigantic bird of prey, and other species 
undoubtedly new to science. 

The papers of the afternoon, bothillustrated by lantern slides, were: 

‘Response of Wild Birds to Kindness,’ by Rev. Herbert K. Job. 

‘A Bird Photographing ‘Trip in the Carolinas,’ by B.S. Bowdish. 

In the evening an informal reception was held at the American 
Museum of Natural History, tendered by the Board of ‘Trustees 
and Officers of the Museum. 

Second Day.— The meeting was called to order by President 
Nelson. ‘The papers of the morning session were: 

‘In Memoriam — James Cushing Merrill,’ by William Brewster. 

‘The Tagging of Wild Birds. Report of Progress in 1909,’ by 
Dr. Leon J. Cole. Remarks followed by Mr. Rhoads, Dr. Bishop, 
and the author. 

‘Some Notes on the Pinnated Grouse of Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass.,’ by Dr. Geo. W. Field. In the absence of the author it 
was read by Mr. E. H. Forbush. Illustrated by lantern slides. 

‘Birds of the Blackwater River, Va.,’ by George Spencer Morris. 
Illustrated by lantern slides. 

‘The Delaware Valley Ornithological Club — A Retrospect, 
and a Prospectus,’ by Witmer Stone. 

The following papers were presented at the afternoon session: 

‘Changes of Geographical Distribution in the Lake Erie Basin,’ 
by Prof. Lynds Jones. Remarks followed by Ernest Thompson 
Seton, and Ruthven Deane. 

“Racket Formation in the Tail-feathers of the Motmot,’ with 
exhibition of skins and a living specimen, by C. Wm. Beebe. 

‘Notes on an Expedition to British Guiana,’ by C. William 
Beebe. Illustrated by lantern slides. 
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‘Present Status of the Passenger Pigeon Problem,’ by Prof. C. F. 
Hodge. Remarks followed by Messrs. Forbush, Dutcher, and the 
author. 

‘Courtship and Wedlaw of Certain Wild Fow],’ by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. Remarks followed by Prof. Hodge, Mr. Beebe, and the 
Chair. 

Mr. A. R. Dugmore showed lantern slides of a few of the re- 
markable pictures he had taken during his recent trip to East Africa. 

In the evening the members of the Union and their friends 
met at dinner at the Hotel Endicott. 

Third Day.— 'Vhe meeting was called to order by President 
Nelson. 

The Chair read a letter from C. William Beebe having special 
reference to locating, if possible, living specimens of the Passenger 
Pigeon, Ectopistes migratorius. 

The papers of the session were: 

‘Notes concerning the Status of Franklin’s Grouse, with Exhibi- 
tion of Specimens,’ by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 

‘The Method of Migration Study at Cornell,’ by Dr. A. H. 
Wright and A. A. Allen, presented by Mr. Allen. Illustrated by 
lantern slides. Remarks followed by Mr. Stone. 

‘The Willow Grouse of Scandinavia, with Exhibition of Speci- 
mens,’ by Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr. 

“The Status of some North American Species of Birds,’ by Drs. 
L. B. Bishop and Jonathan Dwight, Jr. Presented by Dr. Bishop. 
Remarks followed by Mr. Fuertes. 

The following papers, in the absence of their authors, were read 
by title: 

‘Statistical Distribution of the Common Birds of Illinois,’ by 
Alfred O. Gross. 

‘Common Birds in Northeastern Illinois,’ by Frank C. Gates. 

‘On the Extinction of Birds in this Country,’ by Dr. R. W. 
Shufeldt. 

Dr. L. B. Bishop explained a proposed method of Tagging Wild 
Birds, and called attention to an Association in Connecticut re- 
cently organized to study this subject. 

Dr. Dwight exhibited specimens of the Motmot and referred to 
the peculiar formation of the tail-feathers. Remarks followed by 
Messrs. Chapman and Dutcher. 
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The following resolution was passed. 

Resolved: ‘That the American Ornithologists’ Union heartily 
approves of H. R. 10276, introduced in Congress May 28, 1909, 
by the Hon. Mr. Weeks of Massachusetts, entitled ‘A Bill to pro- 
tect Migratory Birds of the United States,’ for’the reason that the 
Union recognizes the difficulty of obtaining uniform and satisfactory 
legislation for migratory birds from State legislatures, and it further 
believes that all birds which do not remain permanently the entire 
year within the borders of any State or Territory are logically the 
wards of the nation and should be placed in the care of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

tesolutions were adopted thanking the President and ‘Trustees 
of the American Museum of Natural History for a place of meeting, 
and for other courtesies tendered to the Union; to the Linnean 
Society of New York for generous hospitalities extended to the 
Union during the ‘l'wenty-seventh Stated Meeting; to the Executive 
Committee of the New York Zodlogical Society for their courteous 
invitation to visit the Zodlogical Park and the Aquarium of the 
Society; and to the Executive Committee of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences for their kind invitation to visit the Museum of 
the Institute, and for other courtesies extended. 

After adjournment on Thursday, December 9, a visit was paid 
to the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and the members 
of the Union were welcomed to the Institute by Dr. Frederic A. 
Lucas, Curator-in-Chief. An opportunity was thus given to view 
the collections in the Museum, which was followed by an informal 
gathering in the Library, where refreshments were served. 

On Friday, December 10, upon invitation of the New York 
Zoological Society, many members visited the Aquarium and the 
New York Zodélogical Park. They were received by Director 
Townsend and Curator Beebe. 

On Saturday an all-day excursion was made to the Lower Bay 
and ocean off Sandy Hook to see at close range the large flocks of 
Gulls gathered there. 

The next meeting of the Union will be held in Washington, D. C., 
the date to be determined later. 

Jno. H. SaGe, 
Secretary. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


The Brown Pelican in Illinois.— The writer is indebted to his friend 
and correspondent, Hon. R. M. Barnes of Lacon, Marshall County, IIL, 
for the facts concerning the following and to whom credit is due for giving 
us the first authentic record for the State, our evidence of this bird’s 
occurrence within our borders having rested solely heretofore on the 
rather insufficient data furnished by C. K. Worthen of Warsaw (see Ridg- 
way in Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, Vol. V, 1880, p. 31), who reported having 
seen one at Lima Lakes, ten miles below that place, in October, 1873. 

He informs me that on May 27, 1903, a specimen of Pelecanus fuscus 
was killed off of one of the bridge-protection piers in the Illinois River 
at Lacon, by a local hunter or fisherman of the town, and brought to him 
for identification. (See Blatchley in ‘The Auk,’ 1907, Vol. XXIV, p. 337, 
for further evidence of the wandering of this maritime species far inland.)— 
Bens. T. Gautt, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


A New Bird for Illinois.— While passing through Burlington, Iowa, 
recently, I saw a mounted Man-o’-war-bird (Fregata aquila) in a store win- 
dow. Upon inquiry I was told that the bird was killed in the spring of 
1904. It was first noticed by some hunters as it flew along the Illinois 
shere of the Mississippi, who shot at it, when it turned and flew across the 
river into the heart of the city of Burlington where it struck an electric 
light wire and fell into the street. The next day it died and the man who 
picked it up had it mounted and exhibited in his window. This is the first 
record for Illinois and also for Iowa, as far as I know.— Henry K. Coate, 


Highland Park, 


The Black Duck Summering near Philadelphia. — We find the Black 
Duck (Anas rubripes) given in Stone’s ‘Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey,’ in the list of birds found within 10 miles of Philadelphia 
(page 31), as a “species which occurs occasionally in winter, but are mainly 
transients’’; yet th re are subsequent records enough of its occurrence in 
summer on the Delaware River and its tributaries to enable us to regard 
it as a probable rare breeder, although no nests have been actually found. 

The following records constitute all my knowledge of its occurrence in 
summer in this region, and they are all authentic as far as observation goes. 
Moreover, it is an impossibility for all of these birds to have been barren or 
wounded individuals, and surely none were belated transients or stragglers. 

I have two summer records: on June 17, 1899, one was flushed on the 
Pensauken Creek at West Palmyra, N. J., and two were seen on May 27, 
1903, at Bristol, Bucks County, Pa., flying down the river along Burlington 
Island. 

My brothers have had better luck. On June 21, 1908, Mr. C. S. and G. E. 
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Jan, 


Miller observed one on the Delaware River at Essington, Delaware County, 
Pa.; on July 26, 1908, George noted 3 on the river behind the dyke at 
Fish House, Camden County, N. J., and on July 26, 1909, he saw a pair at 
Lardner’s Point, also on the Delaware, and near Riverton, Burlington 
County, N. J. 

At Essington, where my brothers saw one, Dr. J. P. Ball, of Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, saw a pair in June, 1908, and a reliable resident of that 
place told him that Black Ducks occur on the river meadows there all 
summer, and was of the opinion that they bred sparingly in them. Near 
this locality, at Tinieum, Delaware County, Mr. L. I. Smith has seen them 
as late as May 15, 1902. 

eliable gunners have also informed me of this bird’s occurrence in 
summer on the Tinicum marshes, where it is undoubtedly a rare breeder. 

In his excellent paper, ‘A Pensauken Diary,’ published in ‘Cassinia,’ 
XI, 1907, Mr. C. J. Hunt mentions having seen one, as follows (page 49): 
“July 9 (1907).— Flushed a Black Duck on the upper creek. Can this 
bird nest among these marshes?’’; and in the same paper (page 51) he 
includes it in his list of ‘Summer Residents of the Pensauken Creek,’ proba- 
bly on the ground of seeing the foregoing bird. 

However, the Black Duck is undeniably a rare summer resident on the 
upper part of this creek and I have the assurance of reliable farmers and 
gunners of its regular occurrence in summer upon it. It behooves the 
ornithologist to confirm these reports by finding a nest, but unfortunately 
the ardor of our ornithologists is deteriorating as regards swamp and 
marsh nest-hunting and it may be years before any of them will succeed 
in discovering a nest.— RicHarp F. Minuer, Harrowgate, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ducks at Monroe, Michigan.— Possibly some of the readers of ‘The Auk’ 
are not aware that the range of the Black Duck seems to be extending 
steadily westward, and to demonstrate this fact I quote some statistics 
from the score book of a Duck Club at Monroe, Michigan, at the western 
end of Lake Erie. Those who shot there from 1865 to 1880 tell me that 
the taking of a Black Duck was then so uncommon as to be a matter of 
comment. These figures are the percentages of Black Ducks to the aggre- 
gate number of Black and Mallard taken, fractions omitted. 


1885. ..6% 1891. .24% 1897. .13% 1903. .48% 
7..14 9...9 5..33 
8..14 hw 1900. .20 6. .37 
9..17 5.11 7..49 

1890. .20 6..14 2..10 8..41 


This percentage increase in the Black Ducks is not due to any diminution 
in the number of Mallards, they being as abundant now as twenty years 
ago. There has, however, been a diminution in the annual take of late 
years, due to several causes: Fewer gunners through a reduction in the 
club’s membership; the daily bag limit law enacted in 1905; and the fact 
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that Canvasbacks have so increased in numbers that marsh shooting is 
neglected for the bay. All of these causes, however, operate to reduce 
alike the take of Black Ducks and Mallards, both varieties being shot in the 
same ponds on the marshes. The Black Duck is also a warier bird and 
decoys less readily than any other species. Very few breed, but begin to 
arrive early in September, a week or ten days ahead of the Mallards, and 
remain to feed on the wild rice until winter sets in. 

While all ducks seem to have increased in numbers of late years, the 
Canvasback is the most notable example. It has always in numbers 
frequented the celery bays, but commencing with 1902 it has been repre- 
sented each autumn in most extraordinary numbers. During the past 
eight years — 1902 to 1909 — the number taken at the Club at Monroe, 
Michigan, is nearly three times as great as taken in the preceding eight 
years — 1894 to 1901, and this in view of the fact that during most of the 
later period the law has limited the daily bag to twenty-five, while in the 
earlier period there was no limit but conscience. There were, as stated 
before, aiso fewer gunners. , 

The first Canvasbacks arrive from the north about October 15 and 
remain until the first severe cold. In 1904 they were in such great num- 
bers that after eating all the celery from the bay they frequented the 
larger ponds in the marsh, something not previously known to occur.— 
Haroup Herrick, New York City. 


A Small Flight of Gadwalls (Chaulelasmus streperus) near New York.— 
Early in the morning of October 16, 1909, my young friends Allan and 
James Hand’were watching at a pond on the salt marshes near Lawrence, 
L. I. About sunrise a flock of seven odd looking ducks cireled the pond 
several times and finally six of them came to the decoys, four being shot. 
The boys remained an hour or so longer, seeing two or three more flocks 
that they felt sure were the same kind of duck, but none came near enough 
for positive identification. They brought the birds to me — to be identi- 
fied as young Gadwalls, rather poor in flesh, their average weight being 
under twenty-four ounces. The best one I preserved. 

My friend Col. Franklin Brandreth of Ossining, N. Y., tells me of a single 
specimen brought to him, that was killed near that place about October 29, 
1909. 

The marshes of Lake Erie are the nearest points to Long Island where the 
Gadwall is regularly found, and there they are not very common. The 
carefully kept record of a shooting club at the western end of the lake shows 
that in twenty-one years, to 1908, but one has been taken in each two 
hundred ducks, or about one-half per cent. of the total score. This year 
(1909), however, they were more abundant than usual, I personally secur- 
ing eleven specimens, which is exactly the same number I have secured, 
in the aggregate, on the same marshes, during the previous eighteen years. 
— Haroip Herrick, New York City. 
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Jan, 


An Albino Duck.— On September 12, 1909, a hunter brought in a pure 
white duck which he had shot at Lake Traverse, near Wheaton, Minne- 
sota, the day before. I examined the duck and could find no trace of a 
colored feather anywhere. The white was not pure white but slightly 
tinged with yellow and the legs were of a dull yellow color. The bird was 
the same size and shape as some Gadwalls which were in the string but it 
might have been a Widgeon, I could not absolutely say which. If the 
duck had not been so badly shot up and if the man, even at that, had not 
expressed his desire of having it mounted I should have tried to secure 
the specimen.— ALBERT W. Honywit1, Jr., New Haven, Conn. 


Snow Geese in Framingham, Massachusetts.— I wish to report that on 
November 19, 1909, in Framingham, at 12.50 p. m., I observed, at close 
range,-a flock of thirty or more Snow Geese flying very low towards me 
from northeast to southwest over open fields. Hearing the distant honk- 
ing I had been prepared to see Canada Geese but to my amazement the 
birds were pure white with the tips of the primaries black. When first 
seen the birds were flying in a V and were very noisy. I observed the 
birds most carefully, noting their size and their curiously shaped, brightly 
colored bills. The birds were almost as large as Canada Geese and it is 
my belief that they were the Greater rather than the Lesser Snow Geese.— 
Lipian E. West Medford, Mass. 


Another Swan for Maine.— In the Ellsworth ‘American’ for April 1, 
1908, appeared the following item: ‘A handsome bird, rare for this section, 
was brought to E. D. Brann, taxidermist at Ellsworth today. It is a wild 
swan, which was shot at Webb’s Pond by Hamlin Kingman of Waltham, 
Monday. It is a young bird, pure white, except for its black feet and bill 
and grayish shade on head and neck....”’ As the writer had occasion to be 
in Ellsworth immediately afterward he visited the taxidermist shop of Mr. 
Brann but found the proprietor was out. The bird could be seen through 
the store window but was too far away to permit of its specifie identifica- 
tion. On other occasions when in Ellsworth I was I'sewise unable to see 
the bird at closer quarters. Recently I asked Miss Cordelia J. Stanwood 
of Ellsworth if she would not get careful measurements and a description 
of the bird for me, knowing she was a careful observer and bird student. 
She very kindly obtained and sent me the following description: “‘ Bill and 
feet of specimen black; a yellow spot before the eye or on the lores; dis- 
tance from nostril to the eye much greater than distance from nostril to 
tip of bill; head somewhat tinged with warm gray or pearl gray; the rest 
of the bird white. The specimen is in pretty good condition aside from 
dirt.” In connection with Miss Stanwood’s description and my own dis- 
tant view of the bird I have no hesitation in pronouncing it a Whistling 
Swan, a bird new to Maine. The only other identified species of swan 
known from Maine is the Whooping Swan, being the specimen formerly 
in the collection of Clarence H. Clark of Lubec, and now, I have been told, 
in the Bowdoin College collection.— Ora Wiis Kniaut, Bangor, Me. 
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The Wood Ibis (Mycteria americana) in the Mountains of North Carolina. 
—I saw and examined a mounted specimen of this species which was 
killed on the Catawba River near Morganton, Burke County, North 
Carolina, a few years ago. The bird was on exhibition in Leslie’s drug 
store and the proprietor assured me that many others were seen but not 
secured. As far as my information extends this species has never been 
reported further westward than Raleigh. (See Brimley, Auk, X, 1893, 
243.)— ArrHuR T. Wayne, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


An Egret in Rhode Island.— Messrs. Angell & Cash of Providence, R. I., 
permit me to record the capture of an immature male Egret (Herodias 
egretta) at Point Judith, August 2, 1909. The bird was brought to them 
to be mounted.— ReGinaLp HeBpEer Howe, Jr., Concord, Mass. 


Capture of the Northern Phalarope near Springfield, Mass.— A Northern 
Phalarope (Lobipes lobatus) was captured on the Connecticut River near 
Springfield, Mass., on September 23, 1909.— Rosert O. Morris, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


A Recent Record for the Eskimo Curlew.— On November 22, while at 
the University of Maine, I noticed among the accessions to the Museum a 
very fine specimen of the Eskimo Curlew which had been recently mounted. 
This bird is a male and was taken at Hog Island, Hancock County, Maine, 
on September 2, 1909, by Mr. Cyrus 8. Winch, the taxidermist for the 
University. This is the first record of the species along the Maine coast for 
several years. Mr. Winch also had a Hudsonian Curlew taken at the 
same locality by a fisherman a day or so before he arrived there.— Ora 
Knicut, Bangor, Me. 


Pinnated Grouse in Southern Ontario.— On November 25, 1909, I had 
the pleasure of looking through the collection of Mr. Alex. Gow, Windsor, 
Ont., and was much pleased to find in it a recent Canadian specimen of 
the Pinnated Grouse. The bird was a female in fine condition, taken in 
Sandwich, West Township, eight miles south of Windsor, on the Detroit 
River, April 29, 1897. It seems altogether probable that this will be the 
last specimen ever taken in southern Ontario; though, of course, it will 
probably occur in the northwestern part of the Province. 

Mr. Gow tells me, that he had two others, which had been taken near 
Chatham, forty miles east of Windsor, about 1882 or 1883, but these have 
not been kept. 

The country around Chatham, and from there to Windsor, has much 
ground suited to the needs of this bird and there can be little doubt that it 
was once common through most of this territory, although the district 
ten miles north of Chatham is the only spot from which records have been 
preserved.— W. E. Saunprers, London, Ont. 
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Golden Eagle taken in West Florida.— An adult female Golden Eagle 
(Aquila chrysaétos) was taken near DeFuniak Springs, Florida, on Novem- 
ber 1, 1909. This is the third individual of this species taken in this 
vicinity during the past two years, all three specimens having been exam- 
ined and identified by the writer. The first was taken on January 17, 
1908, and the second on January 31, 1908.— G. CLypE FisHer, DeFuniak 
Springs, Florida. 


The Osprey a Breeder on the Catawba River, near Morganton, North 
Carolina.— Among the most noteworthy birds that were mounted and 
on exhibition in Leslie’s drug store at Morganton, was a specimen of the 
Osprey (Pandion haliaétus carolinensis). It was mounted with a Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus americanus) in its talons! I was informed that the 
Osprey breeds regularly on the Catawba River, although I did not see any 
birds. 

In his paper, ‘An Ornithological Reconnaissance in Western North 
Carolina,’' Mr. Brewster does not mention the Osprey. The country in 
the near vicinage of Morganton must be considered the westernmost 
breeding range for the species in the State.— ARTHUR T. WayneE, Mount 
Pleasant, S. C. 


A New Name for Psephotus multicolor.— Psittacus multicolor (Tem- 
minek MS. 1819) “Brown” fide Kuhl, Conspectus Psittacorum, p. 55, 
No. 88 (1820); also Temminck, Trans. Linn. Soe. London, vol. 1, XIII, 
part 1, p. 119 (1821) (= Psephotus multicolor auctorum) is unfortunately 
preoccupied by Psittacus multicolor Gmelin, Syst. Nat., I, p. 328 (1788), 
applied to the Blue-bellied Lorikeet. The species commonly known as 
Psephotus multicolor may be called Psephotus varius.— Austin H. CLark, 
1726 Eighteenth St., Washington, D.C. 


Fork-tailed Flycatcher in Maine.— In late December, 1908, a corre- 
spondent wrote to me giving the description of a “peculiar bird”? she had 
seen in the flesh while in the possession of an Indian guide and “ taxiderm- 
ist,’ and asking what it could possibly be. Her description made it 
absolutely certain that the bird must belong to the genus Muscivora, but 
which species was a matter requiring more data. After nearly a year’s 
waiting I have at last had the specimen sent to me for identification and 
it is before me as this is written. It is a typical specimen of WM. tyrannus, 
agreeing in measurements with those given by Ridgway for the female 
of the species. Though originally in good plumage it has been mounted by 
and would require careful remounting 


“main strength and foot power 
to make it presentable. 
The bird was shot near the mill of Mr. 8S. M. Holway in the town of 


1 Auk, III, 1886, 103. 
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Marion, Washington County, Maine, December 1, 1908, by Mr. G. H. 
Graham, and is now owned by Mr. Holway who has kindly submitted it to 
me for positive identification. 

It is rather interesting to note in this connection that many birds of the 
southern regions have been taken from time to time in or near this section 
of Washington County. The late George A. Boardman personally secured 
several rarities in this general region, and subsequently others have taken 
equally unexpected species. The statements of taxidermists are naturally 
open to suspicion where pecuniary matters are concerned, so it is always 
desirable to have confirmatory evidence where obtainable. The evidence 
in the present case seems entirely satisfactory.— Ora Wu.uis KNiGcur, 
Bangor, Me. 


The Bobolink at Philadelphia, Pa., and Vicinity in Summer and Autumn. 
— The Bobolink is a common transient in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and 
is enumerated as such in Stone’s ‘Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey’ (page 31) among the birds found within ten miles of this city, but 
it appears that it has been observed here during the summer months by 
different observers since the publication of his book in 1894 on enough 
occasions to warrant a suspicion that it is perhaps a rare breeder. I have 
myself seen it here in summer on three different occasions, but under 
conditions that left room for doubt as to whether they were breeding. 

At Bridesburg, Philadelphia, a locality along the Delaware River, 
five miles north of the city, on June 5, 1902, I observed a female and two 
males, and on June 1, 1906, a male; on June 8, 1907, Mr. Ernest A. Butler 
and I saw an abnormally colored male at Tinicum, Delaware County, 
Pa., a locality also along the Delaware River, and about six miles south of 
Philadelphia. Both of these localities are low, swampy meadow and 
marsh lands, and are localities which it is doubtful the Bobolink would 
select as breeding grounds. 

The bebavior of the birds did not appear to me to be that of nesting 
birds. They all acted like late migrants, and the Tinicum bird evidently 
was one, as the spring of 1907 was very backward and kept some transients 
lingering here until June. The two males of the three birds observed on 
June 5, 1902, I know for a certainty were killed by illegal gunners who 
roam these meadows throughout the year, but what became of the female 
was not ascertained, but it never was afterward seen. The male seen 
June 1, 1906, was also probably a late migrant as it was never again seen, 
or perhaps it, too, was killed by some “man with a gun.” 

None of these birds were wounded individuals left behind in the migra- 
tion, as was determined by chasing and making them perform long flights. 
The abnormal bird was chased by a gunner and unlike the other males it 
was not heard to sing. 

On page 105 of his excellent book, Stone says: ‘The Bobolink is ¢ 
regular breeder in the northern parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
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but it is of irregular distribution.” This is a proven fact and as a conse- 
quence the Bobolink, or Reedbird as it is ealled here in fall, is one of the 
first transients to arrive in late summer or fall from its breeding grounds. 
The following dates constitute my records of its arrival on the Delaware 
River marshes in the vicinity of Philadelphia, where it is then an exeeed- 
ingly abundant bird:— 


1897, August 16 — one. 1904, August 13 — several. 
1898, July 18 — several. 1905, August 4 — one. 
1899, August 14 — many. 1906, July 24 — several. 
1900, August 6 — many. 1907, July 28 — one. 

1901, August 28 — several. 1908, August 3 — one. 
1902, July 21 — seven. 1909, August 5 — one. 


1903, August 10 — one. 


The remarks following the dates refer to the number of individuals seen, 
and it will be noted that the earlier birds generally arrive singly or in 
small numbers — the bulk never put in an appearance until well along in 
August. 

The table shows several unusually early records of arrivals, and these 
contrast strongly with the August 25 record of arrivals given in Stone’s 
book (page 105). Warren also gives this time as the date of their appear- 
ance, for he says in his ‘ Birds of Pennsylvania,’ 2d revised edition, page 
207: ‘After the breeding season the Reedbird (both sexes), about the 
middle of August, again makes their appearance in our meadows and grain 
fields at this time....’’ My experience is that they arrive first on the 
wild rice (called reed here, hence the name Reedbird) marshes and my 
records bear me out, as it is in them I have always seen my first fall 
arrivals. 

So far as I have been able to decide, the first birds to put in an appear- 
ance are always the adults, and they come in all kinds of moulting plum- 
ages, adult males not uncommonly being seen, and albinos are by no means 
rare. One of the latter, taken on the Delaware River marshes above 
Philadelphia, is mounted and in the possession of a local taxidermist. 
It is a fine bird, of a light straw or pale canary yellow all over, the edgings 
of the wing and tail feathers white, the feet and bill flesh-colored; the 
eyes were of the normal color. 

On the Delaware River marshes the Reedbird or “ Reedie,” as it is more 
familiarly called, is a common game bird, and may be killed from September 
1 to January in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and they are annually 
killed (literally slaughtered) in immense numbers and sold in city markets. 
They bring from 75 cents to $2.00 per dozen, prices varying according to 
supply, demand, and quality and condition of the birds. The unscrupu- 
lous dealer often imposes upon the ignorant buyer and sells him English 
Sparrows for Reedbirds, and when plucked these birds resemble the succu- 
lent Reedbirds in appearance but not in taste when cooked. In this con- 
dition they are often bought by game dealers and, as I have said, sold by 
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them as Reedbirds. Red-winged Blackbirds, plucked, are also palmed 
off to the ignorant as Reedbirds. 

By October 1 the dead marshes are almost forsaken by the Reedbirds; 
my latest records of their occurrence are October 7, 1907, and October 14, 
1908, when I saw several on both occasions at Bridesburg, but I have the 
assurance of reliable gunners that they have taken them as late as October 
25, and wounded individuals have been killed as late as November. 
Whether the adult or young birds are the last to depart I cannot state 
from experience.— Ricuarp F. Harrowgate, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Regular Summer Crossbills at Ithaca, N. ¥Y.— These erratic nomads 
have so !ong enjoyed a reputation for irregularity in their movements, 
both winter and summer, that the regularity of their appearance at Ithaca, 
especially during the past four years, seems worthy of note. In fact they 
have come to be predicted as accurately as many of our spring migrants. 

In all we have about 40 records for the species. Of these, none have 
been made during the fall migration, but six during the winter, five during 
the spring, from the middle of March to the first of May, and thirty during 
the month of June. 

A more detailed study of our data will better reveal the regularity of their 
appearance. The first record was made June 16, 1889, by Mr. L. A. 
Fuertes who with us in recent years has noticed the regularity of their 
occurrence. In 1900 and 1904 records were also made in June. In 1906 
a flock of 10 were seen on the Cornell Campus from June 21 to 24. In 1907 
they were first seen on May 28 when twelve were recorded, and they con- 
tinued common until June 24. In 1908 they were daily noted from June 
10 to 17. In 1909 a flock of fifteen appeared June 6 and the species re- 
mained until June 14. Thus, for four successive years they have returned 
in approximately the same season of the year and the appearance is 
apparently regular.— ALBertT H. Wriacut, ArTHUR A. ALLEN, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Breeding of the White-throated Sparrow in Yates County, N. ¥Y.— Owing 
to the fact that the White-throated Sparrow (Zonotrichia albicollis) has 
never been reported as breeding in western New York, it gives me pleasure 
to record the nesting of this species in the famous bird haunt, Potter Swamp, 
in the northern portion of Yates County. 

On the evening of May 31, 1909, as I was leaving the edge of this swampy 
forest I was surprised to hear the sweet clear whistle of a White-throated 
Sparrow coming from a two-acre clearing at the edge of the woods. Again 
on June 6, while photographing a nest of the Cerulean Warbler “in situ”’ 
near this clearing I heard the White-throat again, and as the bird sang so 
constantly and remained in a restricted area I felt convinced that is was 
singing to its mate on the nest. Therefore upon descending from the Ceru- 
lean’s nest I began a search for the nest that was only successful after over 
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two hours’ hunt among the tangle of weeds, ferns, bushes and swamp 
grass. The female was flushed directly from the nest at my feet, thus 
proving her to be a very close sitter. The nest contained four fresh eggs 
and was hidden on top of a grassy hummock at the base of a bunch of 
weeds surrounded by ferns and small bushes. Several photographs of the 
nest and eggs were taken. 

The nearest record that I have been able to find was of a pair found 
breeding in Oneida County, near the village of Holland Patent, on June 16, 
1886. 

Of other species nesting in the near vicinity were Golden-winged Warbler, 
Canadian Warbler, Mourning Warbler, Water-thrush, Winter Wren, Yel- 
low-bellied Sapsucker, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Wood Duck, and Brown 
Creeper.— CLARENCE F. Stone, Branchport, N. Y. 


The Grasshopper Sparrow in Ontario In ‘The Auk’ for October, 
C. W. Eifrig, reports the occurrence of this bird in Ottawa, stating that this 
extends the bird’s range by a long distance. This is, however, not the 
first time that the bird has been taken there. In the ‘Ottawa Naturalist’ 
for 1898, page 87, under the heading of ‘Bird Notes’ by W. T. Macoun, 
is the following: “Grasshopper Sparrow, one seen beyond Hull, on the 
24th of June, doubtless breeding. Seen in rear of Experimental Farm on 
26th and 27th, and one shot on the 28th.” This is another addition to 
Ottawa’s bird list. 

My impression is, that this bird has not been observed near Ottawa in 
the intervening period, but evidently there were several of them around in 
that year. But it will also be observed, that as Hull is in Quebec, the 
bird was added that year to the Quebec list as well— W. E. SAUNDERs, 
London, Ont. 


The Cerulean Warbler (Dendroica cerulea) Breeding in Burke County, 
North Carolina.— On April 17, 1909, I heard what I then supposed to be 
the song of the Parula Warbler (Compsothlypis americana). The song, 
while almost identical with the song of that diminutive species, was not 
the song that I am accustomed to hear every spring on the coast of South 
Carolina. As the birds did not increase during the months of April and 
May and as there was scarcely any Usnea “moss” in which to build 
their nests, I concluded to make the identification positive, at close range, 
not wishing to shoot one. The few birds kept almost constantly in the 
topmost branches of syeamores, poplars, birches and deciduous oaks. On 
May 28, while en route to the locality, near Morganton, it suddenly 
oecurred to me that the songs I had been hearing for over a month were 
produced by the Cerulean Warbler, as I had just remembered Mr. 
Brewster’s description of the song of this species in his ‘Birds of Ritchie 
County, West Virginia’ (Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. N. Y., XI, 1875, 134). The 
morning on which the birds were positively identified I was accompanied 
by a friend, who is much interested in ornithology, and as we entered 
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the primeval forest the song of a male was heard at its regular singing 
station. Good luck favored us almost at onee for the bird came down 
from the poplars to within fifteen, or at most twenty, feet of us where 
identification was easy and positive. At that time the song was on the 
wane and the young were evidently able to fly. As far as I was able to 
determine, there were but three or four pairs breeding in an area of a 
hundred acres, about three miles from Morganton. 

Mr. Leverett M. Loomis, in his notes on this species as observed by him 
at Chester, South Carolina (Auk, VIII, 1891, p. 170), says: “Its appear- 
ance so soon in August leads to the inference that it breeds near at hand 
in the mountains.” Mr. Loomis’s surmise has at length been fulfilled. 
In the South Atlantic States this species has not been discovered breeding 
south of the mountains in Virginia. Among the most noteworthy birds 
that I found breeding near Morganton are the following: Orchard Oriole 
(Icterus spurius), very rare; Blue Grosbeak (Guiraca caerulea), Scarlet 
Tanager (Piranga erythromelas), Summer Tanager (P. rubra), Cedar Wax- 
wing (Bombycilla cedrorum), Migrant Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus migrans), 
very rare; Mountain Solitary Vireo (Lanivireo solitarius alticola), Sycamore 
Warbler ? (Dendroica dominica albilora), Louisiana Water-Thrush (Seiurus 
motacilla), American Redstart (Setophaga ruticilla), Bewick’s Wren 
(Thryomanes bewicki), a common breeder. The Cape May Warbler (Den- 
droica tigrina) was found migrating in large numbers in late April (April 
22) and up to the middle of May. 

The Raven (Corvus corax principalis) breeds on Grandfather Mountain, 
and I saw a Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaétos) on August 17 while it was 
flying over the town of Lenoir. On August 18, while at Lenoir I observed 
a brood of Syeamore ? Warblers being fed by their parents.— Arruur T. 
Wayne, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


The Orange-crowned Warbler in New Jersey Again.— There seem to be 
only four dated records of the occurrence of Vermivora celata in New 
Jersey. These birds were secured in different parts of the State, the last 
being collected by P. Laurent at Anglesea, October 6, 1889. As being the 
first recorded capture in twenty years, it seems worth while to mention 
one which I shot at Haddonfield, February 25, 1909. The bird was feeding 
in a large pine tree opposite my study window. At first, supposing it to 
be a kinglet, I gave it little attention. For fully a quarter of an hour it 
stayed in the pine, flitting from limb to limb with the nervous, restless 
manner of the Redstart. This at last aroused me to surmise that the bird 
must be a warbler, though present at an unseasonable time of year. The 
shot, which secured the bird, destroyed its sexual organs. However, Mr. 
Witmer Stone was inclined to identify it as a female on account of the small 
size of the orange crown-patch.'— Ropert THomas Moore, Haddonfield, 
N. J. 


1 For previous records in New Jersey see ‘The Birds of New Jersey’ by Witmer 
Stone, p. 271, in Report of the New Jersey State Museum for 1908. 
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Warbling Song of the Hudsonian Chickadee.— In ‘Birds of Labrador,’ 
by Dr. Charles W. Townsend and Mr. Glover M. Allen, published in the 
‘Proceedings’ of the Boston Society of Natural History in 1907, the authors 
discuss at length the subject of the song of the Hudsonian Chickadee 
(Penthestes hudsonicus), which seems to have escaped the attention of 
observers till Rev. Horace W. Wright heard it at Ipswich, Mass., Nov. 12, 
1904, and mentioned it in ‘The Auk,’ Vol. XXII, 1905, p. 87. For the 
convenience of readers who may not have the original paper at hand it 
may be well to recapitulate the other records there brought together. 
The same or a similar warbling song was heard by Mr. Wright at Belmont, 
Mass., Nov. 25, 1904; by Dr. Townsend at four different places on Cape 
Breton Island in August, 1905 (Auk, Vol. XXIII, 1906, p. 178); by C. H. 
Clark at Lubec, Me., Feb. 11, 1906 (Journal Maine Orn. Soc., Vol. VIII, 
1906, p. 27); by Dana W. Sweet on Mt. Abraham, near Phillips, Me., 
June 22, 1906 (Journal Maine Orn. Soc., Vol. VIII, 1906, p. 83); by Mr. 
Sweet, Jan. 19, 1905 (letter to Dr. Townsend); and by Dr. Townsend and 
Mr. G. M. Allen at Bay of Islands, Newfoundland, July 6, 1906. To this 
list I can now add one more observation. Near the top of Mt. Moosilauke, 
N. H., Sept. 29, 1909, I heard a short strain of bird-song which I at once 
suspected to be the Hudsonian Chickadee’s warble. I soon saw the author 
and found that my suspicions were correct. I observed it for some time 
at close range and heard it sing again and again. The song was a short 
one but took two or more forms, one of which I set down at the time as 
bearing some slight resemblance to the syllables wissipawiddlee, though 
this rendering conveys no clear impression of its warbling quality. The 
final syllable was sometimes trilled and sometimes pure. It seemed to 
me that the song corresponded exactly to the phebe song of the Black- 
‘sapped Chickadee (P. atricapillus), but it was also strangely suggestive 
of the song of Bicknell’s Thrush! — of the qualities of that thrush’s song 
that are peculiarly its own (or shared by the typical subspecies Hylocichla 
alicia), not those which are common to the genus and which we are accus- 
tomed to speak of as “thrushlike.”” The suggestion of the common 
Chickadee’s song was in the bare outline of it, while it was the elaboration 
and the tone that suggested H. a. bicknelli. The correspondence of 
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the two Chickadee songs might be expressed thus: | wissipa- wanes 
phe- bee 

It seemed to me as if P. hudsonicus, starting with a simple song like that of 

its relative, had evolved the other after listening to and imitating the 

thrushes with which it shared its breeding-grounds, or perhaps that the 

identical environment had operated to produce the same peculiar quality 

in the songs of two widely different species of birds. 

One of the most remarkable things about this song of the Hudsonian 
Chickadee is its rarity. Mr. William Brewster’s testimony on this point 
is interesting. In ‘Birds of the Cambridge Region,’ 1906, p. 379, he says, 
referring to the reports of Mr. Wright and Mr. Clark cited above: “I have 
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never heard anything of the kind from the Hudsonian Chickadee, although 
I am reasonably familiar with that species, having had abundant oppor- 
tunities for studying its notes and habits in the forests of northern New 
England, where I have met with it on many different occasions and during 
every month of the year except April.”” My own experience, though not 
nearly so extensive, is yet corroborative as far as it goes, for I have seen 
the bird frequently in the month of June on its breeding-grounds in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Nova Scotia, but had never heard anything 
like a song from it before the occasion now recorded.— Francis H. ALLEN, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


. Finding of Three Rare Nests in New Jersey.— The Pine Warbler (Den- 
droica vigorsi) is described as a common summer resident in the pine barrens 
of New Jersey, but no nest had been recorded until 1908. On May 13 of 
that year I was fortunate enough to discover a nest in the process of build- 
ing near Tuckahoe, N. J. It contained four eggs on May 22 and was then 
secured for my collection. 

It seems strange that a bird, which is so abundant in the pine barrens, 
which has been noted in the summer repeatedy by ornithologists, and 
whose nest has been diligently searched for in this section by well-known 
collectors, should not before this have suffered the discovery of its home. 
Some light is thrown on the problem by the difficulty I experienced in 
locating this one, even after I was positive of the tree which contained it. 
In the first place, the nest was placed at the top of a tall pine tree; second, 
when seen from below it precisely resembled a large pine cone; third, the 
birds were unusually quiet in the vicinity of the home, standing for five 
minutes at a time like statues, and very cautious not to betray the nest.! 
Since the discovery I have learned that Mr. H. H. Hann found two nests of 
this bird at Chatsworth in 1904, but did not record them. 

On May 22, 1908, near Tuckahoe, N. J., I found a nest of Anas rub- 
ripes tristis containing nine eggs. On May 26 the eggs had increased to 
twelve, which were then surrounded and separated from each other by 
tufts of down. The nest itself was perfectly concealed among high grasses 
at the foot of a maple tree, one of the few deciduous trees in the vicinity.’ 

The locality chosen by the duck is as wild and secluded a one as can be 
found on the Jersey coast. It is a pine point which juts out from the main- 
land into the meadows. Behind it is a barrier of almost impassable swamp, 
five miles long and two miles wide. Before it are miles of meadows stretch- 
ing clear to the horizon, where only a line of blue betrays the coast islands. 
To reach the point requires persistent toiling through masses of briars and 
constant wading through water, which often rises above the knees. It is 
to such seclusion that the few members of this species which still nest in 
the State are compelled to resort. What a marked contrast this is to the 


1 For detailed account see ‘ Cassinia,’ 1908, p. 32. 
2 For detailed account see ‘ Cassinia,’ 1908, p. 37. 
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condition, reported by Mr. W. E. D. Scott from one of the coast islands 
in 1877. He states that the Black Ducks were “Common [in summer], 
breeding in numbers about the small salt-water ponds on the beach.” ! 

Although this bird is still occasionally reported as breeding along the 
coast, the present find seems to be the only record of the discovery of a nest 
with eggs since the seventies. It is therefore welcome evidence that this 
fine bird will reside with us, if it is thoroughy protected during the early 
spring. 

The Marsh Hawk (Circus hudsonius), though nesting regularly in the 
northern half of the State, is a rare breeder in the southern half. Appar- 
ently the last published record of the finding of a nest in southern New 
Jersey is to be found in the ‘Bulletin’ of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, 
1879, p. 224, where Mr. W. E. D. Scott states, he took a nest with young 
and eggs at Long Beach, June 28, 1877. Another set of eggs seems to have 
been secured at the same place June 25, 1886.2. On May 13, 1908, I dis- 
covered a nest containing five eggs on the edge of the Great Egg Harbor 
Meadows. It is perhaps interesting to note that it was found within sixty 
feet of the Black Duck’s nest, above mentioned, though discovered nine 
days previously.?— Rosert THomas Moore, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Concerning Three alleged ‘“‘ Erroneous Georgia Records.”— Pressure of 
other matters has caused me to overlook until now Mr. Wayne’s article 
in ‘The Auk’ for April, 1968, disputing the correctness of the citation on 
p. 208, Part IT, ‘Birds of North and Middle America,’ of a breeding record 
for Molothrus ater in Georgia, offering as proof that ‘during the month of 
May, 1901,”’ he “failed to detect the Cowbird”’ in Wayne, McIntosh, and 
Glynn counties, Georgia. Bendire, however, states positively (Life Hist. 
N. Am. Birds, 1895, p. 435) that, to his knowledge, the species does breed 
in Wayne and McIntosh counties, Georgia; consequently there are reasons 
for suspecting that Mr. Wayne’s failure to find the species while making 
observations there (for part of a single month in each county) hardly 
proves Major Bendire to have been mistaken. 

As to the breeding of the Bank Swallow and Short-billed Marsh Wren 
on St. Simon’s Island, which Mr. Wayne rather positively discredits, it is 
only necessary to say that Mr. Bailey’s records (Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, VITI, 
1883, pp. 38, 39), cited by me, are based on eggs actually collected there 
and positively identified (both by Mr. Bailey and myself), and that therefore 
my citation of an alleged “ unquestionably erroneous record”’ was in reality 
not “due to an oversight.” It is of course quite possible that none of 
the species mentioned now breed in Georgia; but even were this estab- 
lished as a fact it would by no means prove that they did not nest there 
between 1853 and 1865.— Rosertr Ripaway, Washington, D. C. 


1 Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 1879, p. 226. 

2 Birds of New Jersey, by Witmer Stone, in Report of New Jersey State Museum 
for 1908, p. 161. 

3 For detailed account see ‘ Cassinia,’ 1908, p. 35. 
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Purple Gallinule, Sabine’s Gull, and other Rare Birds in Quebec. — About 
the middle of September last a young Purple Gallinule was shot on the 
beach of the St. Lawrence River about two miles from the city of Quebec, 
and towards the first of October an adult Sabine’s Gull, in its fall plumage, 
was also shot in the same place, by another sportsman. This bird and the 
preceding one, which are in my possession, are the first records of their 
presence in the Province of Quebec. 

In September last, a Meadowlark was captured in a field near a forest 
at Lorette, about six miles from Quebee. This is the second occurrence of 
this bird here. 

Mr. J. Beetz, of Piastre Bay, Pointe aux Esquimaux, on the North Shore 
of the St. Lawrence, has recently sent me one adult specimen of the Mourn- 
ing Dove shot by him the 23d of October last. We have had until now 
only five records of its presence in the Province; two near the city of 
Quebec, and three were recorded some years ago at Godbout, by Mr. N. 
Comeau, but none so far in the North. 

Mr. Beetz has also sent me one Ruby-throated Hummingbird captured 
the 25th of September.— C. E. DIoNNkE, Qitebec, Canada. 


Colorado Notes.— Geococcyx californianus. Roap-RUNNER.— On De- 
cember 13, 1902, a boy living in University Park came into the shop of Mr. 
Hugo Todenwarth, then a Denver taxidermist, with a live Road-runner, 
which he said he had captured in their woodshed on the preceding day. 
University Park lies at the outskirts of Denver and adjacent to it are wide 
stretches of virgin prairie land. It seems probable that this bird had left 
the open country on this winter’s day to seek shelter among the abodes 
of man. 

Calamospiza melanocorys. Lark Buntinc.— On December 25, 1991, 
I shot a male Lark Bunting on Clear Creek, near Denver. On skinning the 
bird I tried without success to find some wound on account of which it had 
been detained with us until Christmas-day. It should have gone south 
with its companions not later than the last of September or the first of 
October.— A. H. FeuGcer, Denver, Colorado. 


Birds of Central Alberta.— In ‘The Auk’ for October, 1909, appeared a 
list of the birds of this district by Sidney S. Stansell, and almost at the 
same time, an abbreviated list was published by him in the ‘Ottawa Natur- 
alist.’ The two lists do not agree with each other, nor do they harmonize 
with our knowledge of the birds of the region described. May I then be 
permitted to point out a few of the discrepancies and suggest corrections 
on other points. 

Whooping Crane. Stated to be “a very common migrant.”’ This may 
have been intended to read Sand Hill Crane, as the Whooping Crane is now 
believed to be excessively rare. Preble in his Athabasca-McKenzie Report, 
states that this bird ‘has now become almost extinct in the north.” 
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White-winged Crossbill. ‘“‘ Very rare, seen but once.’’ The list in the 
‘Naturalist,’ states that this is a common breeder, which may readily be 
true in some seasons. 

Evening Grosbeak. ‘Quite rare.’”’? In the other list this bird is stated 
to be a quite common breeder, which is doubtless incorrect. 

Nelson’s Sparrow. “Fairly common”’; the list in the ‘Naturalist’ states 
that this bird was seen once. It is likely to be moderately common in 
favorable localities. 

Lincoln’s Sparrow is not reported in either list and has possibly been 
confused with some other bird, as it is rather common through the country 
to the south of the district in question, in the parts that I have visited. 
Preble states that it is the common Song Sparrow of the region referred to. 
It is therefore quite probable that, in the territory under review, Lincoln’s 
Sparrow is a moderately common bird. 

Philadelphia Vireo. ‘Very common.” In the ‘Naturalist’ this bird 
is referred to as “‘ very rare,’”’ which is much more likely to be correct than 
the other statement. 

Myrtle Warbler. Common in migration, but not found breeding. In 
the ‘Naturalist’ this bird is given as a common breeder, which it probably 
is, in the spruce districts. 

Magnolia Warbler. Given as “very common” but not found by him 
nesting. ‘‘Common migrant.” Given in ‘Naturalist’ as a common 
breeder. This bird will probably be found as a breeder in selected locali- 
ties. 

Brewer’s Blackbird. “Somewhat more numerous” than the Rusty 
Blackbird. Stated in the Naturalist to be rare, but the report in ‘The Auk’ 
is doubtless correct. 

Chipping Sparrow. “Quite common.” The report in the ‘ Naturalist’ 
gives this bird as ‘“ very rare,’’ and my experiences in the vicinity would 
lead me to give credence to the latter report much more readily than to 
the former. 

Black-poll Warbler. “Very rare.” Stated in the ‘Naturalist’ to be a 
common breeder. The truth probably lies between these two statements. 

There are a number of other less important references that are probably 
not strictly correct, but the most conspicuous ones are those mentioned 
above. Doubtless many of these would have been avoided if Mr. Stansell 
had considered the proof of his article after it had been set up.— W. E. 
Saunpers, London, Ont. 


Two Additions to the Avifauna of South Carolina.— On October 26, 
1897, I shot a young male Zonotrichia leuwcophrys near Mount Pleasant. 
The bird was in a corn field, perched upon a stalk, and I was attracted to 
it by its peculiar call-note| This is the first specimen I have ever seen or 
taken during twenty-seven years of active field work. 

Although this species has been recorded by Audubon (Birds of America, 
Vol. III, p. 158), who says: “In the winter of 1833, I procured at Charles- 
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ton in South Carolina, one in its brown livery,” there are good reasons for 
believing that Audubon was in error and mistook the young of the White- 
throated Sparrow (Zonotrichia albicollis) for the young of the White- 
crowned. 

Dr. Coues also records (Proc. Bost. Soe. Nat. Hist., XII, 1868, p. 115) 
the White-crowned Sparrow for South Carolina, the observations being 
made at Columbia. As this list contains many errors, he also undoubtedly 
confused this bird with the White-throated Sparrow, as Mr. Leverett M. 
Loomis never met with Z. leuwcophrys at Chester during fourteen years of 
careful research. As Dr. Coues spent but two years at Columbia, the 
reason why so many errors appear in his ‘Synopsis of the Birds of South 
Carolina’ is obvious. 

The Cliff Swallow (Petrochelidon lunifrons) has thus far remained un- 
recorded for South Carolina. On April 28, 1898, I shot two specimens, 
and on May 8 of the same year I secured two additional examples, all of 
them being taken near Mount Pleasant. On August 30, 1904, I observed 
another specimen, but did not obtain it. These swallows were in company 
with the Barn Swallow (Hirundo erythrogaster) and were readily identified 
by their rufous upper tail-coverts. This. is the first record of capture for 
the State; although its probable occurrence was first mentioned by Dr. 
Coues in his ‘Synopsis of the Birds of South Carolina’ (Proe. Bost. Soe. 
Nat. Hist., XII, 1868, p. 111). Dr. Coues says: “I do not know of the 
occurrence of H{irwndo] lunifrons, but there is reason to believe that it 
may pass through during its migrations.’”’— ArtHur T. Wayne, Mount 
Pleasant, S. C. 


Recent Albinos from Illinois and Michigan.— An adult male Fox 
Sparrow (Passerella iliaca), with decidedly albinistie plumage, was taken 
by me at Hubbard Woods, Ill., on April 7, 1909. The general appearance 
of the bird in the field was splotehed white and brown, but on closer in- 
spection it could be seen that the whole crown was white, the back and 
wings being rather mixed in color. The bird was not, then, bilaterally 
albino. On the whole, the white and brown were in about the same pro- 
portion. The whole throat and breast were white; eyes and feet natural 
color. 

An adult female Red-winged Blackbird (Agelaius phaniceus) showing 
albinistie tendencies in the first three or four primaries of the left wing, 
I collected at Long Lake, seven miles southwest of Traverse City, Michi- 
gan, on July 23, 1909. This bird was singled out of a flock as peculiar 
in appearance and secured with some trouble. 

These two specimens were mounted by myself and presented to the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences in September of the same year, as an addition 
to the collection of albino birds in that institution. At that time no other 
mounted specimens of albinos of these species were on display in that col- 
lection. 
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I might add that on June 29, 1909, on the waters of Long Lake men- 
tioned above, I succeeded in securing after half a day’s pursuit a juvenile 
Loon (Gavia imber). This bird weighed three and one-half pounds and 
measured twenty-one inches in length. I judged the specimen to be about 
one-third grown, since on old one weighs from eight to ten or eleven pounds 
on the average. A common perch six inches long was taken from the 
throat. 

On July 1, a boy who had been sailing on the lake came upon another 
young loon and secured it with his hands. It weighed one quarter of a 
pound and was about seven inches in length. I judged this one to have 
been hatched not over two days. The odd thing about these two captures 
is that the growth of the birds was so far advanced in one and so little in 
the other. 

I mounted both of these specimens and they are now in my private 
collection. On July 41 went out on the lake again and came upon another 
very young loon, which I let go, in company with the two adults.— 
McCormick JEwetr, New Haven, Conn. 


Destruction of Young Water Birds by a Storm.— On August 28, and for 
some days following that date, a severe storm swept the Pacific coast of 
Washington. At that time of the year the nestlings on the bird islands 
were just about ready to fly. Some had already gone to the water, and 
those that were still on the rocks were blown into the pounding surf by 
the raging. wind. When the storm abated the coast was strewn with 
dead birds. In walking a quarter of a mile I picked up 58 dead birds and 
half that number of crippled and half drowned ones. The Gulls suffered 
least for they had taken to the water some weeks before and were able to 
reach places of safety. Many Cormorants perished, nearly all of the 
Puffins, and all the California Murres. A half a hundred thousand birds 
must have perished.— ALBERT B. REAGAN, Supervising Warden of the 
Olympic Bird Reserves. 


The Tagging of Nesting Birds.— The plan introduced by Dr. Leon J. 
Cole of New Haven, Conn., for the marking of birds, both old and young, 
should prove in time of much value by its help in solving some of the prob- 
lems connected with their migratory movements, and for that reason we 
may wish it a success. 

My experience, however, in the tagging of young Martins, as I regret to 
say, has not proved altogether successful. For example, a brood tagged 
July 26 was found to have left the chamber safely, but not so the remain- 
ing members of another brood similarly marked two days later. On 
August 12 the remains of this bird were found just outside the chamber 
on the martin-house platform, some of the nesting material it seems having 
become attached to the aluminum band on the bird’s right leg, holding it 
fast and thus causing it to perish after being abandoned to its fate by the 
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older birds. Unfortunately my attention had been drawn elsewhere soon 
after the marking, otherwise this tragedy might have been prevented. 

But this incident serves to show that some caution will have to be exer- 
cised in the marking of the young; and, in the writer’s opinion, it may be 
necessary for us to confine our work to the larger and more powerful birds. 

For obvious reasons such birds as the Vireos, and particularly the Orioles 
and various members of the family Paridz, should be stricken from the 
list; in fact, any of the birds where a similar mishap is likely to occur. 

A tag might be devised, however, which would remedy all this and 
allow us to proceed with the original plan, but nothing thus far has pre- 
sented itself to my mind. Others perhaps may have met with a similar 
experience.— Bens. T. Gauut, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


Two additional Copper-Plates of the Folio Edition of Audubon’s ‘Birds 
of America.’— Since the publication of my paper on this subject (Auk, 
Vol. XXV, p. 401), I have received information of two others which have 
been preserved. This increases the list already recorded to thirty-nine. 
The plate (pl. exii) representing the Downy Woodpecker, is in the pos- 
session of Miss Grace H. Dodge, New York. Mr. J. H. Sage has recently 
located the plate (ccexxxviii) of the Bimaculated Duck,' belonging to 
Mr. Cephas Brainerd of Haddom, Conn. Mr. Brainerd writes me that it 
was presented to him by the late William E. Dodge, New York. Calling 
at Mr. Dodge’s office one day, he was shown a number of the plates which 
Mr. Dodge stated were all that remained of the Audubon ‘coppers,’ which 
had been ruined by neglect and exposure. Mr. Brainerd examined them 
and was satisfied that some might be put in good order, framed and pre- 
served. The experiment was successful and this plate, as well as a number 
of others, were completely restored.— RutHvEN Deane, Chicago, Ill. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


Sharpe’s Hand-List of Birds. — The recent appearance of Volume V_ of 
Dr. Sharpe’s ‘Hand-List of the Genera and Species of Birds’ ? brings to a 
close a work which makes every systematic ornithologist a debtor to his 
great industry and indomitable perseverance. 


1 Named in the plate Anas glocitans but in the Orn. Biogr., Anas Breweri. 

2A Hand-List | of the | Genera and Species of Birds. | [Nomenclator Avium tum 
Fossilium | tum Viventium.] By | R. Bowdler Sharpe, LL. D., | Assistant Keeper, 
Department of Zoology, | British Museum. | Volume V.| London: Printed by order 
of the Trustees. | Sold by | Longmans & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C., | B. Quaritch, 
11 Grafton Street, New Bond Street, W.; | Dulau & Co., 37 Soho Square, W.; | and 
at the British Museum (Natural History), Cromwell Road, 8. W.| 1909. All rights 
reserved.— S8vo, pp. xx +694. 
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The first volume of this great work appeared in 1899, the second in 1900, 
the third in 1901, and the fourth in 1903, there being an interval of ten 
years between the appearance of the first and last volumes. They have 
also steadily increased in size, the fifth being more than twice the size of 
the first, the five volumes totaling more than 1700 pages. 

According to statistics given in the present volume ‘the total number 
of known species of birds is, .... approximately,” 18,939, arranged in 
2810 genera, 174 families, and 35 orders. The Passeriformes alone com- 
prise 48 families. Dr. Dubois’s ‘Synopsis Avium,’ completed five years 
ago, contained 16,478 species and subspecies, 2252 genera, 145 families, 
and 23 orders. A thousand species, and probably 150 genera, have doubt- 
less been added during the last four years, thus considerably lessening the 
apparent difference between the number of ‘species’ and genera recognized 
in the two works, with the number, five years ago, probably nearer the 
figures given by Dubois, in view of the fact that Sharpe’s ‘species’ include 
hundreds of forms originally proposed as subspecies and later discarded, 
even by their authors, as well as by subsequent authorities who have 
had occasion to deal with them. 

While Dr. Sharpe, in this work alone, not to mention his many volumes 
of the British Museum ‘Catalogue of Birds,’ and numberless other works 
and papers, has done an immense service to systematic ornithology, it is to 
be regretted that he has adhered so strictly to certain antiquated methods 
and ideas. “Consistency is [not] a jewel’? when it stands in the way of 
progress. When the British Museum Catalogue of Birds was begun, 
thirty-five years ago (the first volume was published in 1874), it was quite 
the natural thing to begin zoélogical nomenclature with the twelfth edition 
of Linnzeus’s ‘Systema Natur’ (1766), although admitting genera of other 
authors of prior date (notably Brisson’s), thus treating these authors better 
than Linnzus; but the 10th edition is now, and has been for many years, 
the starting point authorized by all modern codes of zodlogical nomen- 
clature, and is generally accepted by all authors except the very few who 
find it difficult to abandon long-standing habits of thought and practice.' 
Equally difficult is the abandonment of the habit of giving preference to 
emended names, as is shown by the ‘Hand-List,’ although such practice 
is tabooed by modern codes and has been abandoned by most of the leading 
zoologists of the present day. 

Neither has the author of the ‘Hand-List’ been able to accept the modern 
notion of subspecies, he being apparently appalled by the occurrence now 
and then of a tautonymic trinominal. But he says: “That races or sub- 
species exist in nature, no one can deny, but, to my mind, a_ binomial 
title answers every purpose, and a system of nomenclature which calls 


1 In a footnote to page 386. apropos of the name “ Pyranga rubra” vs. P. erythrome- 
las, Dr. Sharpe says: ‘‘In common with most British Naturalists, I do not recognize 
the names of the 10th edition [1758] of Linneus’s ‘Systema,’ and I follow Dr. Sclater 
in preserving the name P. rubra (Linn.) [1766] for the species.’”’ We fear the state- 
ment “‘most British Naturalists” is merely an unconscious reminiscence! 
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the Hawfinch, Coccothraustes coccothraustes coccothraustes, and the Common 
Swift, Apus apus apus, will not survive long, though it has to be admitted 
that, at the present time, the system is very popular, while my views are 
considered to be old-fashioned.” Through his method of treating all 
named forms as ‘species,’ even when proposed by the original describer 
as only subspecies, it is impossible for anyone but an expert to know that a 
very large number of the binomials stand merely for races, with no indica- 
tion whatever of their real relationships or relative importance; or that 
many already discarded forms are here given a new lease of life in the garb 
of full-fledged species. Thus to the novice or the amateur the ‘ Hand-List’ 
is sadly misleading, and the expert, outside of the groups of which he has 
critical knowledge, is put to the trouble of looking up the real status of 
many alleged species in order to know their true status and affinities. 

It is for these three reasons that the ‘Hand-List’ is out of touch with 
modern ornithology, and lacks a large part of the authoritativeness such 
a work should possess. Yet it is a convenience of immense value to have 
the described forms of birds catalogued in due form, with references to 
works wherein they are fully described, and where figures of them may be 
found in case such exist; and for this reason the ‘Hand-List’ will doubtless 
be adopted in most ornithological museums as a basis of arrangement, 
it serving so well as a directory for the location of material. 

The system of classification followed is that proposed by the author in 
1891, of which he said eight years later (in Vol. I of the ‘Hand-List’): 
“T have seen no reason to modify the conclusions there recorded in any 
material degree.”” In the fifth volume, however, he says: ‘In any future 
edition of the ‘Hand-List’ I should divide the Class Aves into the two Sub- 
Classes Palwognathe and Neognatha, since I consider this arrangement, 
proposed by Mr. Pycraft, more natural than the old division into Ratite 
and Carinate.’”’ Beyond this, apparently, he considers his system still 
satisfactory. 

In reviewing Dr. Sharpe’s invaluable ‘Hand-List’ from what appears 
to be the generally approved modern viewpoint we are not disposed to 
belittle the magnitude and usefulness of this great work, for which orni- 
thologists the world over cannot be too grateful.— J. A. A. 


Stone’s ‘The Birds of New Jersey.’ '— In response to the wide popular 
interest in birds, and in promotion of this interest, manuals of birds have 
been issued by the authority or under the auspices of several State govern- 
ments, or through individual effort, till at present a considerable number 
of excellent local handbooks of ornithology are available for those who desire 
to become acquainted with the birds of their immediate region. The latest 
of these to call for notice is Mr. Stone’s ‘ The Birds of New Jersey,’ recently 


1The Birds of New Jersey. By Witmer Stone, Curator Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. Annual Report of the New Jersey State Museum for 1908 
(1909), pp. 11-347, 409-419, pll. 1-84. 
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issued in the annual report of the New Jersey State Museum for 1908, 
of which it forms the chief part of a volume of nearly four hundred and fifty 
pages. These reports are distributed free to “all of the New Jersey public 
libraries, school libraries, colleges, museums, historical societies, the State 
officials and those interested in natural history,” and thus become avail- 
able to a large number of the citizens of the State. The report for 1907 
contained a similar handbook of the mammals of New Jersey, prepared 
also by Mr. Stone, and the reptiles and fishes, and some other classes of 
New Jersey animals, have been treated by other competent authorities. 

The introductory part of the work here under notice deals with the de- 
struction and protection of birds, their distribution and migration in New 
Jersey, and includes also a key for the identification of the higher groups. 
The species are then treated in systematic sequence, under the names 
adopted for them in the forthcoming new edition of the A. O. U. Check- 
List, and the work concludes with a bibliography of New Jersey ornithol- 
ogy, a glossary of technical terms, and an index (pp. 409-419). There are 
also keys to the genera of Passerine birds, and keys to the species of all the 
larger families. 

Concise descriptions are given of the species, including the plumage of 
both adults and young, and of the nest and eggs, all in small type, followed 
by a statement of the status of the species as a bird of New Jersey, with 
dates of migration, character of its haunts, more or less biographical detail, 
and reference to its economic relations, when required. In the case of rare 
birds, or species of accidental occurrence, the records are cited, with the 
authorities therefor given in footnotes. The work is thus thoroughly up 
to date and authoritative, as would be expected from its authorship. The 
introduction gives excellent advice in the matter of bird protection, to 
aspirants for ornithological knowledge, and especially to the ambitious 
young egg-collector. The 84 plates with which the work is illustrated are 
half-tones, in small part base on specimens in the New Jersey State Mu- 
seum, but largely (about one-half) from Wilson, and others from Audubon 
and the leaflets of the National Association of Audubon Societies. About 
one hundred species are illustrated, and the figures given should greatly 
aid beginners in their bird studies. All in all the work! should prove of 


1 The number of species included as birds of New Jersey appears to be nowhere 
stated, the numeration being that of the A. O. U. Check-List, and is thus not con- 
secutive. 

In this connection a few words may be added on the desirability of numbering the 
species in faunal lists. To most persons the number of species given in a list is a 
fact of some interest, and one a careful reviewer or bibliographer feels called upon to 
slate as an indication of its scope and interest. If the species are numbered in se- 
quence this item of information is available at a glance; if they are not they must be 
counted, which, in the case of a long list, is a burdensome task. 

It also happens, as in the present case, that the species of a list or a faunal hand- 
book are numbered, but only with the numbers of the A. O. U. Check-List, which, 
being non-consecutive, seem to have no practical utility; in other cases consecutive 
numbers are given in addition to the Check-List numbers, and are a source of con- 
venience and information to many of the users of such lists or works. 
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great usefulness to those who desire an acquaintance with the bird life of 
New Jersey.— J. A. A. 


G. M. Allen’s List of the Birds of New England.'— Volume VII of the 
‘Occasional Papers’ of the Boston Society of Natural History, entitled 
‘Fauna of New England,’ will contain a Catalogue of the animals of New 
England, of which the present part is devoted to a ‘List of the Aves.’ 
These lists, it is stated, are considered by the Committee having the matter 
in charge to be “a necessary preliminary to a series of comprehensive, illus- 
trated monographs, the publication of which it is hoped the Society will 
at some later time take upon itself.”” The preliminary lists are to include: 
“(1) the accepted name (scientific and vernacular); (2) reference to the 
original description, with record of locality; (3) reference to an authentic 
description and illustration; (4) habitat and occurrence.” 

The present list of birds is constructed on these lines, the references being 
restricted to the place of original description and to some later work in 
which, respectively, the species and its eggs have been figured. To this is 
added the manner of occurrence of the species in each of the New England 
States, usually condensed into a general statement of one to three lines for 
each State, without citations of authority, even in the case of species of 
rare or casual occurrence. Nor is there a bibliography. The nomenclature 
is that of the A. O. U. Check-List, including the changes of the 14th 
Supplement published July, 1908. 

The list includes 402 species and subspecies, with a supplemental list of 
57 ‘Species Introduced or Erroneously Accredited”’ to New England. 
This list includes a considerable number of species, mostly game birds, 
introduced from the West or from the Old World, with a summary of the 
results of such introductions, from which it appears that the greater part 
‘have been unsuccessful. The ‘List of the Aves’ is thus a convenient 
and useful catalogue of the birds of New England, without adding greatly 
to previously existing knowledge of the subject. The work has been com- 
piled with evident care and accuracy and is thus an entirely trustworthy 
and up-to-date record. The vernacular names include those of local use as 
well as the standard Check-List vernacular name. A tabular, separately 
paged Check-List of 10 pages accompanies the ‘ List,’ in which is shown the 
distribution of the species by States, and also whether or not they are 
represented in the Society’s collection.— J. A. A. 


Osgood’s ‘Biological Investigations in Alaska and Yukon Territory.’ ?— 
During 1903 Mr. Osgood’s work was done “along the middle Yukon River 


1 Occasional Papers of the Boston Society of Natural History, Vol. VII. Fauna of 
New England. 11. List of the Aves. By Glover M. Allen. Boston: Printed for the 
Society from the Gurdon Saltonstall Fund. June, 1909. 8vo, pp. 1-230. 

2 Biological Investigations in Alaska and Yukon Territory. I, East Central 
Alaska. II, The Ogilvie Range, Yukon. IIT, The Macmillan River, Yukon. 
By Wilfred H. Osgood, Assistant, Biological Survey. Prepared under the direction 
of Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief of Bureau of Biological Survey. North American 
Fauna, No. 30, October 7, 1909. Pp. 96, pll. i-vi, and 2 text figures (maps). 
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between Eagle and Circle and in the mountains west of Eagle near the 
sources of Mission Creek.” In the early part of the summer of 1904 a trip 
was made into the Ogilvie Range northwest of Dawson, Yukon Territory, 
“to supplement the work done in 1903 in the mountains lying on the 
opposite side of the Yukon River, in Alaska.”’ The trip to this latter region 
involved considerable expense, and for this reason had been necessarily 
deferred. In 1904 it was made possible through the codperation of Mr. 
Charles Sheldon of New York, who “most generously bore practically the 
entire expense oi the trip.”” In 1903 Mr. Osgood was accompanied by Mr. 
N. Hollister, and in 1906 by Mr. Charles Sheldon and Mr. Carl Rungius. 

The report is divided into three parts, each treating of a distinct area; 
the three areas, however, are contiguous and biologically, as well as geo- 
graphically, closely related. The physiographic and biological features 
of each are described, followed by extensively annotated lists of the mam- 
mals and birds observe or collected in each area. Three maps indicate the 
routes traveled, and the geographic relations of the localities visited. The 
four half-tone plates consist of eight illustrations, from photographs, of as 
many characteristic localities in the areas visited. 

The ornithological observations are given, as already stated, in the 
form of annotated lists of the species met with. The ‘ Birds of East Central 
Alaska’ (pp. 33-44) number 76 species; those of the ‘Ogilvie Range” 
list (pp. 58-65), 43 species; those of the ‘Macmillan Region” (pp. 84-92), 
55 species. In preparing the Alaska list Mr. Osgood utilized Mr. N. Hol- 
lister’s notes, and had opportunity also to examine specimens of some 25 
additional species obtained by other collectors in this region, as mentioned 
in the introductory paragraph to this list, which contains extended notes 
on the habits of the Western Solitary Sandpiper, and a description of its 
newly hatched young. The ‘Ogilvie Range’ and ‘Macmillan River’ lists, 
though numbering fewer species, include several not recorded in the ‘ East 
Central Alaska’ list. The observations here placed on record add greatly 
to our knowledge of the ranges and relative abundance of the birds and 
mammals of these regions, which were to a large extent previously un- 
known biologically. It is to be noted, however, that a number of species 
of both birds and mammals are formally included in the lists that were 
neither collected nor observed, but simply for the reason that from their 
known distribution they undoubtedly must occur in the areas here con- 
sidered. While incidental mention of such species is desirable, it is hardly 
consistent with modern methods to include them in a formal manner 
with species ‘collected or observed.”’— J. A. A. 


Seton on the Mammals and Birds of Manitoba.— This brochure ' of 
48 pages consists of annotated lists of the mammals and birds of the Prov- 


1Fauna of Manitoba. (Mammals and Birds). By Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Naturalist to the Government of Manitoba. From British Association Handbook, 
Winnipeg, 1909. 12mo, pp. 1-47. 
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ince of Manitoba, the former numbering 59 species, and the latter 268 
species and 5 additional subspecies. Both lists are very carefully anno- 
tated and throw much light on the ranges and manner of occurrence of the 
mammals and birds in Manitoba. They are thus welcome and valuable 
contributions to faunal literature. Here and there, mostly in the technical 
names, a few typographical errors mar the otherwise excellent appearance 
of the paper. 

Manitoba, about 250 miles square in area, is faunally partly Canadian 
and partly Alleghanian; ‘‘a line drawn from the southeast corner to the 
northwest corner,” says the author, ‘would nearly demark these zones.” 

As usual in all local bird lists of these days, the former abundance of 
many species, in comparison with their present scarcity, is noted. Thus 
the statements: “Formerly common and breeding; now nearly extinct’’; 
“much less common than formerly,’ etc., after many of the species of 
wild fowl form a sad record of the passing away of species once apparently 
in no danger of extirpation. On the other hand, the Prairie Hen, almost 
unknown in Manitoba in 1882, has since ‘spread with cultivation, and is 
now abundant in all the settled parts’ of the Province. A similar increase 
in extent of range and numbers is noted for the Mourning Dove, Burrow- 
ing Owl, and the unwelcome English Sparrow. 

In this connection attention should be called to Mr. Seton’s great work 
on the Mammals of Manitoba, just issued in two sumptuous royal octavo 
volumes,' with over 1300 pages of text, 100 plates, 68 maps, and several 
hundred text illustrations, the outcome of many years’ observations. The 
ornithologist will be especially interested in the part treating of the faunal 
zones of not only Manitoba but of North America at large, with the accom- 
panying full-page faunal map. There is naturally many incidental refer- 
ences to birds in the work; besides, there are few ornithologists who have 
not a strong interest in the life histories of mammals as well as birds.— 


A. 


Cory’s ‘The Birds of the Leeward Islands.’ ?— This is (1) a summary of 
the ornithological results of two expeditions to the Leeward Islands for the 
Field Museum and (2) a list of the birds previously recorded from these 
islands, which include Arubu, Curagao, Bonaire, Islas de Aves, Los Roques, 
Orchilla, Blanquilla, Los Hermanos, Testigos, and Margarita. Each of 
these islands is treated separately, its geographic position, extent, and 
character being stated, followed by its ornithological bibliography, and a 
list of the birds known to occur there, with a reference to the specimens 
taken by the Field Museum expeditions. These lists are summarized in a 


1 Life Histories of Northern Animals: An Account of the Mammals of Manitoba. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1909. Two volumes, roy. 8vo. $18.00 net per 
set. 

2 The Birds of the Leeward Islands, Caribbean Sea. By Charles B. Cory, Curator 
of Department of Zodlogy, Field Museum of Natural History Publication No. 137. 
Ornithological Series. Vol. I, No. 5, pp. 193-255, with map. Chicage, Cctober, 
1909. 
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‘Table of Species and Subspecies,’ which shows by means of symbols their 
distribution in the islands, and whether the record is based on specimens in 
the Field Museum, on previously published records, or specimens observed 
in life but not taken. The combined list numbers 161 species and sub- 
species, nearly all of which are represented by specimens in the Field 
Museum, collected in the spring of 1908 by Mr. John F. Ferry and Dr. Ned 
Dearborn, and in the early part of the year 1909 by Mr. Ferry. One species 
and three subspecies are described as new; the collectors’ field notes are 
given, and in many cases extended technical annotations. The paper is 
thus a valuable summary of present knowledge of the ornithology of the 


Leeward Islands.— J. A. A. 


Fisher on the Economic Value of Predaceous Birds and Mammals.— 
An eight-page paper! by Dr. A. K. Fisher states briefly the economic 
relations of the principal predaceous mammals and birds of North America 
to agriculture. The house cat is arraigned as the ‘‘sleek highwayman” 
that “‘destroys in the aggregate more wild birds and young poultry than 
all the native natural enemies combined,” adding that a well-known natura- 
list estimates “that in the New England States alone 1,500,000 birds are 
destroyed annually by cats.” 

A good word is said in behalf of the much maligned hawks and owls, 
with the exception of two of the former and one of the latter, whose por- 
traits in color, by Fuertes, are pilloried in the three plates that illustrate 
the paper, in order that they may be the better recognized and distinguished 
from the beneficial species that for the most part compose these two groups 
of useful birds. These species are the Sharp-shinned Hawk, the Cooper’s 
Hawk, and the Great Horned Owl. Other birds of usually unsuspected 
beneficial traits are the Great Blue Heron and the Bittern, which prey upon 
injurious rodents; certain gulls and terns also gorge themselves on grass- 
hoppers and crickets, while some of them feed extensively on field mice 
and other small rodents. Crows and Jays, while effective destroyers of 
pests, are seriously destructive of the eggs and nestlings of useful wild birds. 

The educational information here presented will be widely distributed 
among agriculturists, and should be effective in placing the matter in a 
proper light before those most interested in the suppression of farm pests.— 


J. A.A. 


Beebe on the Breeding of Canada Geese in Captivity.— Apropos of 
industries connected with semi-wild birds, Mr. Beebe, in a recent number 
of the ‘ Zoélogical Society Bulletin,’ published by the New York Zodlogical 
Society, gives an account of the rearing of Canada Wild Geese on Chinco- 


1 The Economic Value of Predaceous Birds and Mammals. By Dr. A. K. Fisher, 
in Charge of Economic Investigations, Biological Survey. Yearbook of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1908 (1909), pp. 187-194, pll. i-iii (colored). Also separate. 
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teague Island, Virginia, for their commercial products.' More than fifty 
years ago, he states, Mr. J. W. Whealton secured a pair of wing-tipped 
Wild Geese, which “ were the nucleus of his present flock of 450 birds.” 
New blood has been added at frequent intervals, thus avoiding in-breeding. 
Mr. Beebe’s report of this experiment is detailed and fuil of interest, 
particularly his account of the habits of the species in confinement and 
the manner in which the birds are cared for and controlled. The geese are 
plucked several times a year for their feathers, and thus yield a small 
revenue. Other species of geese, and several species of swans, are likewise 
reared on this island by Mr. Whealton, and various crosses have been made 
between different species of geese, the hybrids being in some cases fertile, 
in others not so.— J. A. A. 


Shufeldt on the Osteology of Arachnothera magna.?— Dr. Shufeldt here 
describes in detail the osteology of one of the larger species of the family 
Nectariniide, in comparison with that of the Cercebide, Meliphagide, 
Certhiidz, and Trochilide. He finds that osteologically the species is 
distinctly passerine, with faint resemblances in some features to the Trochili, 
but these “have no bearing whatever upon affinity.”” The plate is a lateral 
view of the skeleton, from a photograph by the author.— J. A. A. 


Macpherson’s ‘The Home-Life of a Golden Eagle.’*— This is a most 
interesting narration of Mr. Macpherson’s success in watching and photo- 
graphing a pair of Golden Eagles and their young in the Grampian Hills 


‘of Scotland during the breeding season of 1909. The eyrie was discovered 


on the 23d of April, when it contained two eggs. It was first visited by the 
author and the eggs photographed, of course with the eyrie and its sur- 
roundings, on May 3, when a shelter of stones was constructed for the con- 
cealment of the camera. On the 19th of May there were two eaglets in the 
nest, apparently about six days old; they were photographed, and arrange- 
ments were completed for photographing later the old birds at the nest. 
How successfully this was carried out is recorded in the thirty-two plates 
illustrating the present brochure, where not only the young birds are 
shown at various stages of growth and in many attitudes, but the old 
birds as well on their visits to feed and eare for the young. Only one of 
the young birds reached maturity, leaving the eyrie about the end of July 
when about eleven weeks old. The narrative is a record of patience and 


1 Breeding Canada Wild Geese on Chincoteague Island, Va. By C. William 
Beebe. Zodl. Soc. Bull., No. 36, October, 1909, pp. 576-579, with half-tone illus- 
trations, 

2On the Comparative Osteology of the Passerine Bird Arachnothera magna. By 
R. W. Shufeldt, M. D., C. M. Z.S. Proce. Zedl. Soc. London, 1909, pp. 527-544, 
pl. Ixviii. 

3 The Home-Life | of a | Golden Eagle | Photographed and described | by | H. B. 
Macpherson | With thirty-two mounted Plates | London | Witherby & Co., 326 High 
Holborn W. C.| MCMIX. Large 8vo, pp. 1-45, pll. 1-32 (mounted photographs). 
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endurance under adverse and trying weather conditions, of tact and skill 
in securing results that minutely reveal the home-life of a family of Golden 
Eagles. The story is simply told and most admirably illustrated, and forms 
a memorable contribution to the life history of “the King of Birds.’”’-—J.A.A. 


Whymper’s ‘Egyptian Birds.’.— Mr. Whymper’s sumptuously printed 
and beautifully illustrated volume,' he tells us, is ‘‘for the wayfaring man 
who, travelling this ancient Egypt, wishes to learn something of the birds 
he sees.”” About three-score species are described and illustrated, being 
selected from the more common and characteristic birds of the lower Nile 
Valley. On plate 2 some half-dozen different species are depicted in flight, 
to assist the reader to identify those most frequently seen by shape and 
pose in flight. The other fifty plates illustrate as many species in color. 
Each is described briefly in the text, the description being followed by 
several pages of biographical matter, relating especially to the Egyptian 
environment. A briefly annotated list of the birds of Egypt, comprising 
356 species, follows the general text of this attractive book, which doubt- 
less will prove of much interest and assistance to the ornithologically in- 
clined Egyptian tourist.— J. A. A. 


Job’s ‘The Sport of Bird Study.’— “Of course there’s nothing wrong in 
shooting lawful game in moderation, but it’s simply this, that the new way 
is so much better than the old that we don’t care for shooting. Gunners 
ean hunt only in the fall, but our hunting lasts the whole year. Their 
game, too, is limited to a few kinds, while we have every sort that flies.” 
This is the key-note to Mr. Job’s latest book, ‘The Sport of Bird-Study.” ? 
The first chapter deals with the general subject of ‘hunting with a camera,’ 
its advantages as an outdoor sport, available at all seasons of the year, and 
as an aid and incentive in bird and mammal study. ‘“It destroys no life, 
yet yields results far superior to those of gun and flesh-pot in our stage of 
civilization where we need not shoot to eat.” 

In the present book the author takes us on numberless excursions camera- 
hunting, recounting his successes, and some failures, in photographing all 
sorts of birds, usually in the nesting season, so that the pictures show the 
old birds on their nests, or feeding their young, or the nests with eggs in 
situ, or young birds at different stages of development. The pictures are 

1 Egyptian | Birds | for the most part seen in the Nile Valley | By | Charles Whym- 
per | London | Adam and Charles Black | 1909 —- 8vo, pp. x + 222, with 51 full-page 
illustrations in color and 13 line drawings in text. Price, 20 s. net. 

2The Sport of | Bird-Study | A Book for young or active People | By | Herbert 
Keightley Job | Author of ‘‘Wild Wings” and ‘‘ Among the ‘ Water-Fowl.”’ | Member 
of The American Ornithologists Union, etc. | Profusely illustrated with Photographs 
from | Life by the Author | [Vignette] New York | The Outing Publishing Compar ¢ 
| MCMVIII — 8vo, pp. xvi + 284 + iv, with 130 half-tone illustrations (= 78 full 
page plates). This work is also issued in another edition, which has an apnendi> 
containing an annotated list of the birds of Litchfield County, Connecticut (21v 
species). This edition is designated as the ‘‘ Connecticut Edition,’”’ This we hav? 
not seen, 
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excellent, and the narrative is full of interest and instruction for the ama- 
teur bird student and the devotee of the camera a-field. The book is 
divided into fifteen chapters, illustrated with sixty half-tone plates, repre- 
senting about twice that number of successful ‘exposures.’ The subjects 
range from the upland gamebirds, hawks, and owls, and on through the 
families of birds to the end of the list. The work concludes with a sim- 
plified list of the orders and families of birds, only “popular English names” 
being used for the designation of the groups, and a bird calendar for the 
year, by seasons and months. Those familiar with Mr. Job’s previous 
works need not to be assured that the present volume is well worth their 
attention, and that they will find in it much new bird-lore freshly gathered 
from the fields and woods and entertainingly imparted.— J. A. A. 


Verrill on the Birds of San Domingo.'— In this paper are recorded 112 
species, collected by Mr. A. H. Verrill between December 21, 1906, and 
April 13, 1907. Included in this number are the introduced Guinea Fowl, 
and a form of Grackle thought by Mr. Verrill to be a distinct species but 
which appears to be merely the female of Holoquiscalus niger. 

Two species in the collection were found to be undescribed, one of which, 
the resident form of the Grasshopper Sparrow, has already been named by 
Mr. Hartert. The other is here described for the first time under the name 
of Buteo tropicalis. This supposed species, of which the type is said to be 
an adult male, appears to be closely related to B. borealis calurus and B. b. 
umbrinus but no comparisons are made with either form. The upper 
surface of the tail is described as rusty-ferrugineous, crossed by about eight 
dusky bands and if this character is constant the species is probably valid. 

The Cape May Warbler was found to be abundant and apparently repre- 
sented by two forms differing somewhat in coloration. The authors state 
that ‘‘as young birds in nestling plumage, as well as females containing 
eggs ready for the nest were obtained” they “consider it possible to sepa- 
rate the resident bird from the northern form as a local variety or sub- 
species.’ The writer has seen the majority of the specimens collected by 
Mr. Verrill and considers them all typical Dendroica tigrina, the highly 
colored form supposed to represent a resident race being undoubtedly the 
adult male, while the duller one is the immature male. The “young birds 
in nestling plumage” are doubtless the females in their first winter plumage. 
It may be recalled that this species as well as the Myrtle Warbler was long 
ago recorded as breeding in Jamaica but the record lacks confirmation. 
It is not probable that an Antillean race of the Cape May Warbler would 
begin to nest before the middle of March, and the conclusion is inevitable 
that the evidence as to the existence of such a race is not satisfactory. 

In regard to the local distribution of the resident birds the authors write: 
“The avifauna of San Domingo is remarkable for the number of species 


1 Notes on the Birds of San Domingo, with a List of the Species, including a New 
Hawk. By A. E. Verrill and A. Hyatt Verrill. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, 1909, pp. 352-366. ‘‘Issued, September 21, 1909.” 
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peculiar to the island, many of which are confined to special isolated loeali- 
ties. Many species are met with only at certain seasons, while others, 
usually very rare, are abundant in places where their food plants oceur, 
during the season when these plants are in fruit.”’ 

There are interesting notes on the habits of many of the species peculiar 
to the island, which includes such isolated forms as Dulus and Calypto- 
philus. The occurrence of fifteen species of North American warblers is 
worthy of remark.— W. Dre W. M. 


G. B. Grinnell on the Wild Turkey.— In two recent numbers of ‘ Forest 
and Stream’ Dr. George Bird Grinnell has given a very full account of 
“America’s Greatest Game Bird,” the Wild Turkey,’ including its names, 
geographical races, former and present range, and habits. Dr. Grinnell 
quotes Mr. Brewster? respecting its former range in the New England 
States, and presents much (in part previously unpublished) information 
concerning its former presence in southern South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Colorado. It appears to have never quite reached the Black Hills, and that 
it “seldom or never crossed the divide between the north and south forks 
of the Platte,’ but appears to have extended up the Missouri River as far 
as the mouth of the Cheyenne River. 

As is well known, the Wild Turkey has been exterminated over much of 
its former range. Says Dr. Grinnell: “In the Southern States turkeys 
have always been abundant and their stronghold is still there — parts of 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia; Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri and Texas. Merriam’s turkey is said to be almost extinct in 
Colorado, but is still abundant in Arizona and New Mexico. That there 
should be occasional outlying colonies of a few birds in lowa and Nebraska 

..Seems very surprising, but such colonies cannot last long unless pro- 
tected by the owners of the land on which they live.... Throughout the 
farming country of the North and West the turkey is gone and gone for- 
ever.”’— J. A. A. 


Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, 1909.*— This 
Report, by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, treats, as usual, of the varied activities 
and the interests subserved by this important Government Bureau, the 
functions of which are primarily economic and incidentally scientific. The 
work, as defined by Congress, comprises: (1) Investigations of the eco- 
nomic relations of birds and mammals; (2) investigations concerning the 
geographic distribution of animals and plants with reference to the deter- 
mination of the life and crop belts of the country; (3) supervision of 
1The Wild Turkey. America’s Greatest Game Bird. By George Bird Grinnell. 
Forest and Stream, Vol. LX XIII, Nos. 22 and 23, Nov. 27 and Dec. 4, 1909, pp. 
852-854, 891, 892, with 2 half-tone illustrations. 

2 Birds of the Cambridge Region. 

3 From Annual Reports of the Department of Agviculture. 8vo, pp. 24. 
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matters relating to game preservation and protection, and importation of 
foreign birds and other animals. The first and third are almost strictly 
economic in their relations and output, and are of the highest importance 
to the general welfare. It is therefore fortunate that so many great eco- 
nomic interests are placed where they can be so well safeguarded and pro- 
moted. 

The second division of the work of the Bureau requires investigations of 
a more strictly scientific bearing, and through this provision it has been 
possible to prepare and publish the long series of monographiec and faunistie 
papers that have so conspicuously contributed to the advancement of 
North American mammalogy and ornithology. They have, however, 
been grudgingly and insufficiently provided for by a body of law-makers 
unable to appreciate the value of scientific research as such, or which has 
no obvious economic bearing. 

The present report, like its predecessors, is thus largely a report dealing 
with such economie problems as the destruction of house rats, ground 
squirrels, field mice, pocket gophers, kangaroo rats, wolves and coyotes, 
the relation of birds to the boll weevil and other insect pests and to fruit- 
growing, and the food of shore birds and wild ducks. In respect to the 
shore birds, it is stated that a bulletin has been prepared “with special 
reference to their breeding resorts, their winter homes, and their migration 
routes,”’ which can not fail to be of special interest to ornithologists. In 
respect to wild ducks, a bulletin is in preparation with reference to legis- 
lation by which species threatened with extinction ‘“‘may be preserved 
either by being bred in a state of partial domestication, or else ponds and 
streams surrounded by tracts of suitable marshy land may be set apart as 
duck preserves, where the ducks may resort to breed unmolested.”’ 

Under the head of Geographic Distribution, the progress of field work is 
noted; reference is made to Mr. Nelson’s report on the rabbits of North 
America, “economically important both as a source of food and because 
of the great damage they do in various parts of the country”’; and to the 
gathering of data on the migration and distribution of birds and mammals.” 
“Work on the distribution maps has been pushed as rapidly as the exigen- 
cies of other and more pressing work permitted.” 

As already stated, the protection of game, under various acts of Congress, 
forms an important branch of the work assigned to the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, which includes also a constant supervision over the impor- 
tation of birds and mammals from foreign countries. The importance of 
this feature of the work can hardly be overestimated, when we recall the 
English Sparrow pest, the threatened pest of Starlirigs, already upon us, 
and the mongoose and rabbit pests that are afHicting other countries, 
through their injudicious admission in the past. Interesting statistics are 
given of the importations during the past year of game birds and their eggs 
and of cage birds of various species. There is also mention of the new bird 
reservations established during the year, among which is the Hawaiian 
Islands reservation, which, comprising a number of islets in the Pacific 
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Ocean, includes ‘the largest and most famous breeding colonies of sea birds 
in the world.”” Under work outlined for 1910, it is stated that it is the 
intention to publish a ten years’ review of bird and game protection, cover- 
ing the first decade of the present century, which completes also the first 
decennial period of federal bird and game protection under the Lacey Act. 
Congress has now made provision for the maintenance of the national 
bird reservations, which will soon all be under charge of wardens provided 
by the Government. The work of this division of the Bureau has thus 
assumed an importance and breadth of scope that seemed almost impossible 
of achievement a decade ago.— J. A. A. 


Fifth Annual Report of the National Association of Audubon Societies.' 
— The Annual Report of the National Association of Audubon Societies 
for 1909 occupies some sixty pages of the November-December number of 
‘Bird-Lore,’ with many half-tone illustrations. It comprises the address 
of the President, William Dutcher, the report of the Secretary, reports of 
the Field Agents (Edward Howe Forbush in New England, William Lovell 
Finley on the Pacific Coast), the reports of the State Societies (thirty-three 
in number) by their respective secretaries, a list of the members and con- 
tributors, and the report of the Treasurer. The president’s address con- 
siders ‘Education as a Factor in Audubon Work’ and the ‘Relation of 
Birds to Man.’ The chief function of the Association is held to be the edu- 
cation of ‘“‘the whole mass of our fellow citizens regarding the value of wild 
birds, and the intimate relation that exists between them and agriculture.” 
Success in this means the preservation of the birds. While it may not be 
possible to interest all in their preservation there is a hope that adequate 
bird protection may be realized “in educating the children to a proper reali- 
zation of the importance of birds to the community.” 

The past-year, says the secretary, “has been marked by some of the fiere- 
est struggles we have ever encountered with the enemies of bird and game 
’ The sources of opposition have been the market men, market 
hunters, bird dealers, and the large millinery interests. The gains and 


protection.’ 


losses through legislative action are shown in a comparative tabular state- 
ment. The gains include the enactment of the ‘Model Law’ in two States, 
the prohibition of spring shooting in two others, and the protection of 
particular species in stilleothers. The losses include the removal of pro- 
tection from certain species or groups of birds, as the hawks and owls, 
herons, loons and grebes, etc., in a number of States, and the extension 
of the spring shooting season in others. A list is given of the Reservations, 
over fifty in number, established mainly by President Roosevelt during 
the period 1903-1909. Other bird reservations have been provided by 
different States, and privately through the purchase of islands occupied 
as breeding resorts of sea birds. — 


1 Bird-Lore, Vol. XI, 1909, pp. 281-348, with numerous half-tone illustrations. 
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The reports of the State Audubon Societies, given in alphabetic sequence, 
occupy some twenty pages, and show the progress or otherwise of bird 
protection by States throughout the country. 

This Report of the National Association, like those of former years, is 
a record of strenuous effort, directed as heretofore by a resourceful, zealous, 
and alert president, strongly supported by unselfish individual endeavor 
on the part of thousands of members widely scattered throughout the 
country and ardently coéperating for a common purpose. It is also a 
report of encouraging progress, and of hopeful outlook.— J. A. A. 


Macoun’s ‘Catalogue of Canadian Birds.’ '— The first edition of this 
work appeared in three parts — Part I in 1900, Part IT in 1903, and Part III 
in 1904. This new edition has been in part rewritten and brought down to 
date through the addition of much new matter, based largely on the recent 
field work of the Survey. The character and scope of the work was very 
fully described in this journal, in notices of the several parts of the first 
edition as they appeared,’ which apply equally well to the present edition. 
A few words from the preface (signed by the senior author of this edition 
and author of the first edition), may be quoted in explanation of what has 
been attempted: “‘In compiling this catalogue the authors have endeavored 
to bring together facts on the range and nesting habits of all birds known 
to reside in, migrate to or visit, the northern part of the continent. In 
addition to the Dominion of Canada they have therefore included New- 
foundland, Greenland and Alaska. The nomenclature and the numbers 
given in the latest edition and supplements of the Check-list published by 
the American Ornithologist’s Union have been made the basis of arrange- 
ment of the catalogue. The order followed in the notes on each bird is, 
as a general rule from east to west. Greenland is generally cited first and 
British Columbia and Alaska last.... Until the publication of the first 
edition of this Catalogue, no attempt had been made to produce a work 
dealing with the ornithology of the region embraced in the Dominion of 
Canada since the publication of the Fauna Boreali Americana by Swainson 
and Richardson, in 1831.” “Two hundred and sixty-seven species’? were 
given inthis work. It would be of interest to know how this number com- 
pares with the number contained in the present ‘Catalogue,’ and whether 
any are included in the second edition that were not contained in the first; 
but we find on information on these points, the numeration being that of 
the A. O. U. Check-List is non-consecutive, and we are unable to find any 
statement of the matter, and have not at this writing time to count them.® 
1 Canada| Department of Mines | Geological Survey Branch | Hon, W. Temple- 
man, Minister; A. P. Low, Deputy Minister; R. W. Brock, Director. | — | Catalogue 
| of | Canadian Birds | By | John Macoun,| Naturalist to the Geological Survey, 
Canada. | and | James M. Macoun | Assistant Naturalist to the Geological Survey, 
Canada. | (Coat of Arms]| Ottawa: | Government Printing Bureau | 1909 | [No. 973.}— 
8vo, pp. i-viii + 1-761+ i-xviii. 

2Cf. Auk, Vol. XVII, Oct., 1900, pp. 394, 395; Vol. XX, Oct., 1903, p. 441; Vol. 
XXII, Jan., 1905, pp. 99, 100. 

3 On the utility of numbering lists, see antea, p. 96, footnote. 
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The preface states in detail the places, dates, and names of the observers 
working under the auspices of the Survey in different years. The senior 
author, a botanist by profession and an ornithologist incidentally, says that 
“although attending to other subjects which claimed most of his time, had 
constantly before him the necessity of the present work and has been col- 
lecting notes and observations for it during all his journeys since 1879, 
while his assistant, Mr. J. M. Macoun, has carried on similar work since 
1885.”” The notes from these dates to 1889 appear respectively under the 
names of J. Macoun and J. M. Macoun. “Practically all of the notes made 
by either of us since that time are credited to Mr. William Spreadborough,” 
who since 1889 accompanied one or the other of the authors to the field, 
although during five seasons he worked quite independently of either. 
“Tt detracts nothing,” says the senior author, “from the importance of 
other notes published for the first time in this Catalogue to say its chief 
value is to be found in the matter credited to Mr. Spreadborough. His 
notes, revised by us, cover nearly the whole Dominion from Labrador and 
Hudson Bay to Vancouver island and north to the Peace river... .The 
greater part of the compilation of the new material for this edition of the 
Catalogue has been done by my assistant Mr. J. M. Macoun.” 

The above extracts indicate the sources and chief basis of this great work 
on the distribution and ranges of Canadian birds, but all published material 
and much unpublished matter from correspondents, whose names and 
places of residence are given in the preface, has also been utilized. A two- 
page “‘list of principal authorities cited,’ numbering about forty titles, 
follows the preface. While a great deal of the matter given in the first 
edition is here reprinted, the chief value of the Catalogue to working orni- 
thologists is the new notes on distribution now added. We are also 
privately informed that specimens of everything found south of the remote 
parts of Hudson Bay and the Mackenzie River exist as vouchers for the 
nomenclature employed. It is further stated in the preface that “as the 
authors expect to publish annually an addendum to this catalogue the 
necessary corrections will be made from time to time and the co-operation 
of collectors and observers is solicited for the work.” 

The field work here covered, and the area embraced is so extensive, that 
the labor of compiling such a mass of observations cannot readily be appre- 
ciated. As a result we have here brought together the principal facts of 
the subject, condensed into a volume of less than 800 pages. The work is 
therefore so important, and apparently so well done, that we reluctantly 
refer to the fact that the statement that the nomenclature is made up from 
the A. O. U. Check-List and latest supplements is hardly borne out by the 
body of the text. It would not be right to expect to find in it the few changes 
in nomenclature made in the fifteenth supplement, published in July, 1909; 
but it is rather surprising to find that the very numerous changes published 
in the fourteenth supplement, in July, 1908, have been overlooked although 
papers on Canadian birds published in the volume of ‘The Auk’ containing 
this supplement are freely cited. We note with satisfaction, however, 
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that the possessive form of bird-names derived from names of persons is 
consistently rejected.— J. A. A. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Fifth International Ornithological Congress will be held in Berlin 
May 30 to June 4, 1910, under the Presidency of Dr. Anton Reichenow. 
The Congress will be organized in six sections: I, Anatomy and Palon- 
tology; II, Systematic Ornithology and Geographical Distribution; III, 
Biology and Odlogy; IV, Bird Protection; V, Introduction and Acclimit- 
ization; VI, Aviculture. The official languages of the Congress will be 
German, English, French, and Italian. A detailed program will be issued 
in January. All communications for the Congress should be addressed: 
V. Internationaler Ornithologen Kongress, Berlin N. 4, Invalidenstr. 43. 


ORNITHOLOGISTs will be interested to know that in the alterations and 
additions to the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia that have 
just been completed the Ornithological Department has been allotted half 
of the top floor of the main Museum building, directly over the exhibition 
bird gallery. There is an abundance of light in the new quarters and the 
collection of skins is arranged to better advantage than ever before. The 
specimens, numbering upwards of 50,000, are arranged in 200 metal cases 
carrying trays 16X18 inches, and 50 large cases with trays 36 feet, while 
at the west end is a spacious work room and meeting room where the 
Delaware Valley Ornithological Club now holds its sessions. The exhi- 
bition series of mounted birds numbers about 10,000, besides which is a 
large collection of osteological material, nests and eggs. 


THE Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Harvard University has re- 
ceived during the past year the most noteworthy accessions to its bird 
collection in its history. These include, as the most important, the E. A. 
and O. Bangs collection, containing approximately 24,000 skins, chiefly 
from North and Middle America and the West Indies. Most of those from 
Central America were taken by Mr. Wilmot W. Brown and Mr. C. F. 
Underwood, well known as intelligent and energetic collectors, the former 
noted for his skill in preparing skins of birds and mammals. The specimens 
have been determined by Mr. Outram Bangs, with the assistance of Mr. 
Ridgway and Dr. Richmond. They also include the types of the many 
new forms described in recent years by Mr. Bangs. Another gift of unusual 
importance consists of several thousand specimens from the interior of 
central and western China, presented by Mr. John E. Thayer. A collec- 
tion of over 3000 skins collected in Palestine have been acquired by pur- 
chase. A considerable number of other skins and mounted specimens of 
unusual interest have also been acquired, by gift or purchase, from other 
sources. 


DurinG the year 1909, the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York received 600 birds from Nicaragua, collected by Mr. William B. 
Richardson, and other collections from Formosa, Japan, and the Philippine 
Islands. The number of Nicaragua birds collected by Mr. Richardson 
for the Museum now numbers nearly 2000, representing about 400 species. 
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In addition to several new ‘habitat groups’ completed during the year, a 
large group of Paradise Birds has been installed, numbering about 80 
species, and including nearly all of the most remarkable and striking forms 
of the family, the material for this large and exceedingly beautiful group 
having been contributed by Mrs. Florence L. Sturgiss of New York. The 
research collection of birds now numbers about 70,000 specimens; the 
exhibition collection about 10,000, exclusive of over a hundred bird groups, 
about one fourth of which are large ‘habitat’ groups, a notice of which 
was recently published in this journal (Auk, April, 1909, pp. 165-174, 
pll. i-iv). In addition to the above material, belonging to the Museum, 
Dr. J. Dwight, Jr., has been provided with storage for his private collec- 
tion of bird skins, numbering about 25,000 specimens, which are now con- 
veniently accessible for purposes of research. 


Tue decease of Mr. Charles K. Worthen, who was suddenly stricken last 
May (see Auk, 1909, p. 332) marks the passing of the last of the large dealers 
in North American mammal and bird skins, bird’s eggs and other scientific 
material. Beginning business in 1873, he became known at home and 
abroad where many of his specimens are now to be found in both publie 
and private collections. In the settlement of his estate, his large stock of 
bird-skins, some 7000 in number, was purchased by Dr. Jonathan Dwight, 
Jr., and Mr. J. H. Fleming, for their private collections. No less than 
700 species and races of the North American list are represented, many 
of them rare and in large series. Among noteworthy species may be men- 
tioned the Carolina Paroquet, the Ivory-billed Woodpecker, the White, 
the Snowy and the Reddish Egrets, the Wood Duck, the White Gyrfalcon, 
the Swallow-tailed, the Mississippi and the Everglade Kites, the Yellow and 
the Black Rails —all represented by large series of specimens, while 
rarities in greater or less abundance may be found among the Gulls, 
Petrels, Geese, Owls, Turkeys, and the smaller land birds.! 


A last Attempt to Locate and Save from Extinction the Passenger Pigeon. 
— Through the interest and generosity of Col. Anthony R. Kuser, I am able 
to offer the following award. ‘ 

Three hundred dollars ($300.) for information of a nesting pair of Wild 
Passenger Pigeons (Kctopistes migratorius), UNDISTURBED. 

Before this award will be paid such information must be furnished (ex- 
clusively and confidentially), as will enable a committee of expert orni- 
thologists to visit the nest and confirm the finding. If the nest and parent 
birds are found undisturbed, the award will be promptly paid. 

[Signed] C. BEEBE. 


Until January 1, 1911, during Mr. Beebe’s absence from America, all 
information concerning the existence of Passenger Pigeons should be sent 
to C. F. Hodge, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

In making this offer Col. Kuser withdraws his former offer of one hundred 
dollars ($100.00) for a freshly killed Wild Pigeon. He does this because of 
the great danger of complete extermination. 
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